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SPECIAL NOTICE. 

np reply to inquiries, we would say that the FARMER 

« sent to all subsertbers until a discontinuance is 

The date to which payment is made is given 

|, paper, so that every subscriber can ascertain 
ineclf the time when his subseription ends. 

would also state that our lowest and only terme are 

n on our third page. We have no Club Terms, 

e have fixed our rates as low as the times will allow, 
snd we give our readers their full money’s worth. 


ag See Third Page for Terms, &c..¢9 

Subscriyers will observe the date on the label« 
with which their papers are addressed. The date is the 
t to which the eubseription ts paid. When a new 
payment le made, this date will be immediately 
altered, so that the label is a constant receipt im 
‘ull for the time which the subscriber has paid. 

Subscribers noticing any error in their dates wil 
notify us at onee, as mistakes are much more 
asily corrected when pointed out soon after thelr 


socurrence. 
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Editorial, 


SUBSOIL PLOUGHING. 
Will it pay, asks a reader, to subsoil our 
iltivated fields, andifso, under what circum- 

atces?, A good deal was said and written a 
few years ago about subsoil ploughing, and 
some farmers practiced it to a considerable 
extent. Subsoil ploughs of various patterns 
were invented and the dealers and newspaper 
writers urged their use with no small amount 
f argument. It was claimed that subsoiling 
would drain wet land and thus render it ear- 
lier and warmer, and at the same time suita- 
ble for a greater variety of plants, while the 
rops would be increased to a remarkable de- 
ae 

llorace Greeley and Prof. Mapes were 
rm advocates of subsoil ploughs and they 
elated some strong statements in their favor 

m their own personal experience and ob- 
ervation, but the practice of ploughing cul- 

vated lands, with subsoil ploughs, to the 

th of a foot or more, has not as yet become 
very popular in this country, 

Many people confound deep ploughing with 
subsoiling, and having tried the former and 

of obtaining satisfactory results are 

ready to decry all forms of deep tillage. Deep 
ploughing, by turning up and bringing to the 
surface a considerable quantity of soil never 
tore brought to the action of heat and light, 
may and often does prove injurious to the 
rops immediately succeeding. But the injury 
ne to the crops by such deep ploughing is 
by no means uniform onaill soils. In our own 
experience, in the cultivation of lands com- 
posed of loam or gravel or the two mingled, 
we have never discovered any injurious effects 

m turning the soil over to a greater depth 
than usual. 

We have once or twice turned in a light 
coat of manure and have buried it so deeply 
that the crops planted failed to derive suffi- 
cient benefit during the early part of the sum- 
mer to get well started in season to produce 
abundantly the same year, and in such cases 

cceeding years have seldom appeared to 

p for the first year’s loss ; but the difficul- 

rather a deficiency of manure than an 

excess of ploughing. We have dug under- 
rains through all parts of the farm, in loam 
ay, in muck and in gravel, and the sub- 
» the depth of two or three feet, has 
ndiscriminately mixed with the surface 

ind spread over the land along the drains, 

n no case has there appeared any indica- 

! land or crop poisoning by such treat- 
Hundreds of surface rocks of all sizes 

e been sunk in various portions of the 
by digging holes by their sides of suffi- 
lent size and depth for rolling them in; but 
ever has the subsoil thus thrown up showed 
urious to the succeeding crops, but on 
contrary such deeply dug soil has usually 


uced a better growth than other parts of 


We have no hobby about deep ploughing, 
ieve that the circumstances of each 
larmer and the character of his soil must guide 
1 as to the depth of his furrows. 
(hus far in the history of American agricul- 
t has seemed to the majority better to 
e on to new land, when the old has become 
hausted, than attempt to improve the soil by 
tter system of tillage. Surface ploughs 
iave consequently been in much better de- 
mand than subsoil ploughs. 
lhe increased cost of the work is one seri- 
is objection to very deep ploughing, whether 
« soil is inverted or merely stirred in its bed. 
ie or two horses will plough ordinary soils 
from four to six inches deep with comparative 
e and at a rapid rate, but double the team 
s required for an additional depth of three or 
ir inches. Subsoil ploughs have generally 
een rigged to follow other ploughs when in- 
verting the soil, thus requring an extra team, 
rachange from one plough to the other at 
every ‘‘round.” With such an increased ex- 
ense, few ordinary farmers will be likely to 
‘all very deeply in love with subsoil ploughs, 
specially when told by those who have used 
them that they will spoil their land. 


() 


Opinions vary as to the length of time sub- 
soil ploughing affects a soil, some contending 
hat such ploughing is beneficial for several 
years, while others claim that, after a single 
winter's freezing and thawing, the soil be- 
omes as compact as before, and_that, if sub- 

ling is useful at all, it should be repeated 

ten 

Like most other questions, this is one which 

ist be decided according to the circum- 
We could never see 

’ & heavy undrained clayey soil could be 

g benefited by a single stirring with a sub- 

plough; for after the water covers it 
it must, like other mortar, become 
very hard and compact as the moisture dries 


ces in each case. 


Our own experience in the use of the 
bsoil plough has been upon loamy soils, 
h have generally been ploughed time 
and again from four to six inches deep, the 
plough and the feet of the team generally 
ling the same road bed in the bottom of 
> furrows at each successive ploughing. 
‘very observing person must have noticed 
ut. in such a soil, especially if somewhat 
‘ony, it is quite difficult to crowd a common 
igh down into the soil much below the 
© of previous ploughings. In a soil free 
‘rom all obstructions, the old recommenda- 
to let the plough go down a half inch or 
i deeper at each ploughing may be well 
#4, but in a soil like much of our own, 
‘oc like thousands of acres of the cultivated 
‘08 in various parts of New England, it is 
“olan easy matter to get the plough to go 
elow that old mud bed, nor to dive down 
Under those same little cobbles which have 
‘trned the plough from its natural course or 
“epth at every previous operation since the 
““rlace was first brought under subjection by 
our grandfathers. 
Nearly every acre we cultivate has been 
“Xg over by a man and iron bar following af- 
‘t the plough and taking out the stones as 
‘hey come in sight or are loosened by the 
Plough in passing them, but just under these 
‘Wrows are thousands of small stones, many 


perhaps no larger than a man’s fist, and yet 
large enough, firmly embedded as they are in 
the soil, to turn the plough from its course and 
prevent it from drawing what it would be 
capable of in a clear unobstructed furrow. 
These little stones are greatly in the way of 
all after cultivation with harrow or horse hoe. 
To break up this crust formed by the treading 
of the teams, and to start up these small 
stones so that they can be picked up and car- 
ried off, we have found nothing equal to a 
steel subsoil plough. It may be drawn by an 
extra team when ploughing sod, one plough 
following the other, or by the same team 
hitched to either plough alternately ; but we 
have found it a better way to use the subsoil 
plough upon old ground, drawing it with the 
same team all the time, going round and 
round, or back and forth as in ordinary 
ploughing. As the standard of the steel 
plough is thin no furrow of any size is made at 
the surface, and the power required for pulling 
it through such a soil is but little more than 
for ordinary heavy surface. ploughing. We 
find three horses hitched abreast will subsoil 
an acre of common loamy or gravelly soil 
about as easily as they will turn the sward in 
furrows seven or eight inches deep by four- 
teen inches wide, and do the work in as short a 
time. 

In subsoiling in this way the expense is not 
great, especially if it takes the place of once 
ploughing in the ordinary way, as it often may, 
for such ploughing fits the land admirably for 
the use of the Randal harrow or the common 
two-horse cultivator. 

lf, however, the land is to be used for an 
orchard, a garden, or for root crops, and one is 
not afraid of deep ploughing, he may follow 
the subsoil with an ordinary plough, when he 
will find that it will sink into the soil as it 
never could before, and will bring to the sur- 
face many of the cobbles which the subsoil has 
loosened. 

Such a use of subsoil ploughs we have 
found highly satisfactory and would like to 
extend their work over all the cultivated land 
of the farm and are doing so as fast as practi- 
cable. A field once ploughed in this way on 
such a soil never forgets the operation. When 
running furrows over a spot which has pre- 
viously been subsoiled, the ordinary plough 
always drops an inch or two without any 
change of hitch, and the furrows are much 
more evenly turned and much less broken up 
by the irregular working of the plough. 

We may not have fully answered the ques- 
tion, will subsoiling pay? but we have given 
our experience and opinions in the matter. 
It pays us on all soils like what we have de- 
scribed, where the common plough is more or 
less obstructed by small cobble stones in the 
bottom of the furrows, and where this bottom 
has been beaten down almost as hard asa 
common road, by the repeated tramping of an- 
imals while drawing the plough at that same 
old depth. 





SOILING COWBSB. 


Please suppose a case. A. has pasturing enough 
for five cows in average seasons; has good land 
near his barn, on which he could easily raise for- 
age enough for eight or ten, with his pasturing. 
He probably cannot average more than twenty- 
two or twenty-three cents per pound for his butter. 





Query. Would it be folly for him to keep eight or 
ten cows, partly on the soiling system, thinking 
that, by the increased fertility of his farm and the 
sale of butter and pork, he piget possi make it 
a paying business? f reaa Quincy of soiling, 
many years ago, and have the work in my library 
now. I have for years thought if I had not pastur- 
ing enough for all the stock I wished to keep, I 
could to advantage adopt, partially at least, his sys- 
tem, and make it pay, even if I did not get more 
than twenty-five cents for my butter. 

I know a farmer on a farm similar to A.’s, above 
mentioned, to whom I should like to recommend 
the cautious adoption of a partial soiling system, 
but I want more light from those who have looked 
into the matter. A. E. 

Paris, Me., 1878. 


Without being personally acquainted with 

Mr. ‘‘A.,” we cannot foretell with any degree 
of certainty whether he would make soiling, 
butter making, or any other branch of farming 
profitable or not. That will depend very 
much upon the character of the man. We 
are all liable to have different standards by 
which to measure profit or success in any de- 
partment of life. We can answer our corre- 
spondent only in a general way, by saying 
that each succeeding year finds us more thor- 
oughly converted to the soiling system of keep- 
ing animals, especially dairy cows. It seems 
the only system by which a farmer can feel 
comparatively independent of season and 
weather, and the only system which will allow 
of increasing or diminishing a herd of cattle 
without loss or great risk. Where one depends 
wholly upon a pasture for keeping his stock, 
he is at the mercy of the elements. If the 
weather is favorable to the continuous growth 
of grass, from the opening of spring till the 
closing of the ground by frost in autumn, his 
cows should show a considerable degree of 
uniformity in their products, but very few 
farmers are thus favored. Our springs are 
late, our summers hot and dry, and our au- 
tumns cold. 
Pasture grass, as we have often said in 
these columns, is as good food for a cow as 
she can have, when it is good, and there is 
plenty of it, but it is in its best condition 
only for a short time each season. If we de- 
pend upon pastures alone for keeping cows, 
we can never know in spring how many we 
can carry through the summer. If we fix 
upon a certain number that we will try to 
keep, we may half starve them before the sea- 
son is half gone, we may almost ruin the pas- 
ture by too close cropping in hot, dry weather, 
or, if the season be wet, the grass may get so 
ahead of the stock as to cover the surface with 
hard, over-ripe, uncut hay, which nothing will 
eat, and which will prove a real injury to the 
future value of the pasture. 

Taking these risks aud uncertainties into 
account, it certainly seems to us that almost 
every dairy farmer can afford to adopt a par- 
tial system’ of soiling. We cannot see why 
it should not be profitable for nearly every 
farmer to grow annually a patch of winter rye 
for cutting and feeding early in spring before 
the pasture grass is far enough advanced to 
turn into. Winter rye will give at least two 
weeks of green feed, in place of hay, in the 
spring, and such feed is both cheaper and bet- 
ter than ordinary dry hay at that season of the 
year. People who crave a mess of cowslips, 
dandelions, or other ‘‘greens,” in early spring, 
who long for a dish of lettuce, or a bunch of 
early radishes, should need no arguments to 
convince them that our cows, which have been 
confined all the long winter to a monotonous 
diet of dry hay and dry straw, are as much 
benefited as ourselves by a change to some 
sort of green food. We have no hesitation 
in recommending almost every farmer to grow 
winter rye every year for feeding his cows in 
early spring before the feed in the pastures is 
grown. If he does this, he has adopted a 
partial system of soiling. Rye grows when 
the ground would otherwise lie nearly idle, 
so there may be no extra charge for land, 
taxes or interest against this crop. 

Again, in summer, we find less than one 
farmer in four who is not short of feed for his 
cows after the first flush is over in June; at 
least, this is the case in three seasons in every 
four. Now, unless some special crop is grown 
for feeding, the cows must suffer, grow poor 
in flesh, and fall off greatly in their flow of 
milk, and thus diminish, or entirely cut off all 
the profits which should come from the sale of 
milk, butter, or cheese, for it must be remem- 
bered that all the profit from keeping animals 
comes from the surplus food eaten, above what 
is required to sustain life and keep them in s 





healthy, working condition. An animal that 


is growing poorer every day, is seldom a prof- 
itable animal to the owner, and never as prof- 
itable as one that is so fed as to constantly 
maintain her condition. To prevent a falling 
off in flesh or production in dairy cows, or 
other stock, during the summer droughts, we 
cannot see why it should not be profitable 
for every farmer to provide a quantity of corn 
for feeding green at such times. It may cost 
a little more to feed a cow a day, or a week 
upon corn fodder raised, cut, and carried to 
the stables, than it would to turn her intoa 
good pasture where she could do her own har- 
vesting, and yet it may not. We are apt to 
make too low estimates, we believe, on the 
cost of good pasture feed. We forget cost of 
land, cost of fencing, time required in driving 
to and from the pasture, accidents to animals 
running at large, loss of products trom heat, 
cold, and storms, but especially the constant 
depreciation which all pastures are subject to. 
With too many of us, depending upon pastures 
is like depending upon property left us by an- 
cestofs, and which we continually draw from 
for present needs till the principal is all spent. 

All observing persons do know that the 
pastures of New England are steadily and con- 
stantly growing poorer, and have been for 
many years, and the time has already arrived 
when most of us are forced to adopt some 
other method than pasturing for keeping our 
stock. Soiling is becoming a necessity. It is 
not wholly a question of profit, but is a ques- 
tion of stock or no stock. At first thought, it 
might seem that the farmer who is compelled 
to raise green food and cart it to his animals, 
can never compete in market with him who 
has only to drop the bars which open into the 
pasture ; but when everything is taken into ac- 
count, the cold, backward springs, and hot, 
dry summers, we are inclined to sympathize 
quite as much with him who depends upon his 
old and constantly depreciating pastures, as 
with the farmer who is obliged to cut and 
carry the food to his cows. 

This is not a question of the price of butter, 
or milk, or cheese, nor is it a question 
whether or not farming pays ; but it is the sim- 
ple question, whether, all things considered, it 
is cheaper to let a cow have tour acres to roam 
over, to trample down and destroy a portion 
of the grass which grows, while a larger por- 
tion, perhaps, becomes worthless by age, or 
whether her food shall be produced on one- 
fourth the amount of land, and be fed in its 
best condition, and without waste? Theoret- 
ically, the latter method is the better, but the 
economy of its practice must be decided by 
each farmer for himself. Usuaily, it is better 
to blend the two systems, letting the cows 
take what feed grows in our pastures, while 
extra food is grown to supply all possible 
needs. It is our firm belief that, wherever 
butter or milk can be produced in New Eng- 
land at a profit trom pasture feed alone, it can 
be produced with equal or greater profit un- 
der a partial system of soiling. 





EXTRAOTS AND BREPLIEB. 


GRASSES FOR NAME. 


G. C., Brookfield, Vt., sends us a specimen of 
grass, for which he desires a name. It is a hand- 
sOme stalk of orchard grass, cut before the head 
had fully developed. Although we have often 
spoken favorably of this grass, and show our faith 
lu 1. DY TAD 1 Mely Vik YUL Teas, ee quwwetum 
of our correspondent gives us occasion to quote as 
follows from Flint’s Grasses and Forage Plants :— 


Orchard grass, rough cock’s-foot (WLactylis 
glomerata), tlowers in dense clusters. Its stem is 
erect, about three feet high. I have found speci- 
mens, in good soil, over five feet high. Leaves lin- 
ear, flat, dark-green, rough on both surfaces, which, 
with the fancied resembiance of its clusters to the 
foot of a barn-yard fowl, have given it the common 
name in England of rough cock’s-foot. Root peren- 
nial. Flowers in June and July. Not uncommon 
in fields and pastures. 

This is one of the most valuable and widely- 
known of all the pasture grasses. It is common 
to every country in Europe, to the north of Africa, 
and to Asia, as well as to America. Its culture was 
introduced into England from Virginia, where it 
had been cultivated some years previously, in 1764. 
It forms one of the most common grasses of Eng- 
lish natural pastures, on rich, deep, moist soils. 
It became, soon after its introduction into England, 
an object of special agricultural interest among cat- 
tle feeders, having been found to be exceedingly 
palatable to stock of all kinds. Its rapidity of 
growth, the luxuriance of its aftermath, and its 
power of enduring the cropping of cattle, commend 
it highly to the farmer’s care, especially as a pas- 
ture grass. e 

As it blossoms earlier than Timothy, and about 
the time of red clover, it makes an admirable mix- 
ture with that plant, to cutin the blossom and cure 
for hay. Asa pasture grass it should be ted close, 
both to prevent its forming thick tufts and to pre- 
vent its running to seed, when it loses a large pro- 
portion of its nutritive matter, and becomes hard 
and wiry. All kinds of stock eat it greedily when 

een. 

Orchard grass is less exhausting to the soil than 
rye grass or Timothy. It will endure considerable 
shade. In a porous subsoil its fibrous roots extend 
toa great depth. Its habit of growth unfits it for 
a lawn grass. Its sged weighs twelve pounds to 
the bushel, and, to sow alone, about twenty-four 
pounds to the acre are required to make sure of a 
good crop. Itshould not be sown alone except for 
the sake of raising the seed. It is worthy ofa 
much more extended cultivation among us. 


Another reader, who forgets to date his letter, 
but the postmark appears to be Hillsborough, N. 
H., encloses a stalk of the Tall Fescue—Festuca 
elatior—the same of which we spoke in answer to 
a correspondent from Stoughton, in our issue of 
June 29. It is nutritive and productive, and cattle 
are fond of it. Other questions will be answered 
hereafter. 


DEODORIZED NIGHT BOIL. 


In the Farmer of Feb. 23, Prof. Johnson seems 
to maintain that the ineffectiveness of thoroughly 
deodorized night soil is due, not to the dryness of 
the earth used, but to the want of ness. Sup- 
pose a cubic yard of night soil to be mixed with 
Just enough of thoroughly dried earth to complete- 
ly deodorize it. Let it remain for a week under a 
shed. Suppose, also, another cubic yard of night 
soil to be mixed with the same quantity of earth, 
used in the first pile, moderately damp. After mix- 
ing, let the heap be covered with an inch or two of 
loam or muck, and let that remain, also, for a week 
under a shed. Which of the two heaps will be the 
better fertilizer for farm crops? ill chemical 
analysis show as great a loss of the fertilizing ele- 
ments of the night soil in the moist heap, as in the 


dry one? 
FODDER CORN. 


In your address before the Vermont Dairymen’s 
Association, you advise cutting early sown fodder 
corn, from sweet corn, while quite ay . I sup- 
pose ifa part of it was to be kept winter, you 
would let that part remain uncut until the ears be- 
gan to form? But the question very naturally 
arises, it early sown corn, to be fed when green, 
should be cut while quite young, why is not the 
case the same with latesown corn? And yet there 
must be much more substance in corn tasseled and 
silked than when cut before tasseling. In the early 
part of the season, grass and other fo is more 
succulent than later, and perhaps will not 
put up with the want of succulency in corn so well, 
early in the corn season; as later. INQUIRER. 

Paris, Me., 1878. 


- CHESS, AGAIN, 

I think too much cannot be said or written upon 
the subject of chess. You have a large professional 
force to establish the fact, that we “cannot gather 
grapes from thorns, nor figs from thistles ;” 
chess 1s a species of grass, and that wheat is the 
world’s great universal cereal. If you will bear 
with me, I will relate hf own experience with win- 
ter wheat from 1845-1850. 


aster 
filn 
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was all chess. Some of it grew five to six feet high. 
It was a muist piece of land, and there was nothing 
sowed but clean wheat. Now, where did the chess 
come trom, aud where did the wheat go tu? It 
the farmer had sowed any other grain ou the same 
ground in the full, at the same time, or bad he not 
vowed anything, or merely ploughed and harrowed 
it, Would the chess huve come up and had such a 
growth of straw? What become of the wheat 
sowed in the jall, and what was it that came up 
alter that sowing which we ali thought the wheat 
Which we had sowed? and the same was there in 
the spring that grew in the fall. ‘Lhen look at the 
definition given by Webster. There are many 
freaks in nature both in the animal and vegetabie 
kingdom. B D. W. 


ITEMS FROM MAINE. 


The fruit crop never was more promising, but 
there are less trees than a few years ago. It is 
wondertul, after such apparent havoc among the 
fruit trees, to see 50 much re-invigoration. ‘lhe 
hay crop now promises well, ‘The pastures are 
and have been good, hence stock is doing well. 
‘There was, from some uukuoWwn Cause, more trouble 
With cows at calving time than usual. Cows in 
good condition, and many pet cows, were either 
lost or injured seriously for the season. Sheep 
did better, generally, but those who had their 
lambs dropped atter the ewes were turned away to 
pasture lost more lambs on account of cold, tate 
rains, than those who had them before turning to 
pasture. Wheat and oats look weil, with just 
wbout an average breadth sown. Corn shower 
quite so well; it was wo cold from May to 
June 15, and even since. There is some cry about 
the potato bug, but how general and to what ex- 
tent their ravages are to be, it is too early to even 
guess. The tops are looking finely as yet, and the 
season has been favorable thus tar with a fair 
breadth of planting and varieties good. 0. w. 8. 

Farmington, June 24. 


MAN’S RELATIONS TO MAN AND THE LOWER AN- 
IMALS. 


I am aware that poor human nature gets very 
few compliments. ‘There is so much of evil and 
depravity,so0 much of deception and ingratitude, of 
treachery aud selfishness, that some men have 
been prompted to declare mankind totally depraved. 
To these men no light gleams amid the darkness, 
not an Oasis in the desert. Let us not be hasty; 
there can be no harm in giving humanity its due, 
and if God bas drawn lines of beauty amid the gen- 
eral moral chaos let us not ignore the tact. 

Human nature has been subjected to moral dis- 
section and some beautiful phases present them- 
selves. I am not about to present man as an angel, 
far from it, bis moral obliquity is too apparent for 
that. While I am by no means oblivieus to his 
faults, 4 would not on the other hand burn his vir- 
tues which sometimes crup out in his lowest moral 
strata. Human love and friendship, when not 
adulterated by selfishness, are moral viftues of 
great beauty. I have men in my mind’s eye whose 
honesty caunot be impeached, men whose word 
gives one the fullest assurance of their sincerity, 
men we trust without hesitation. I find men of 
this class about me every where possessing this ster- 
ling Virtue the value of which cannot be estimated. 
Honesty, love and friendship are bonds which bind 
in sacred ties the family and the sccial circle, and 
have their influence on communities, common- 
wealths, and nations. 

What more beautiful than parental, filial, and 
fraternal love, that power of attraction, that three 
fold cord which cannot easily be broken. There 
is a character that sometimes crosses our path, 
(and we aiways feel better for having met him,) | 
refer to the good natured man; his virtues may be 
negative, yet we admire him for the absence of 
apparent vices. He delights in being happy, and 
his geuerosity prompts hin to render otbers happy. 
He mnay bave his vices, but they do not seem to be 
leading traits in his character. The joker is a man 
who never wants forc ompany; he may be a very 
good man yet | never saw a very bad man of his 
stamp. It seems to me that these characters render 
valuable service to mankind. 


“Care, in our coffins drives a nail no doubt, 
But mirth with merry tingers plucks them out.” 


If excess of hilarity may be termed a vice, a 
hy pochondriac on the other hand is far from being 
an angel; I think in most cases criminals and out- 
laws are not noted for their cheerfulnsss. They 
deserve no better fate and in their nature should 
be unhappy. Tosum up the whole matter let us 
not be unjust to mankind. Blessed is the fuan 
whose charity extends to the whole human race, 
and whose humanity will not permit him to need- 
lessly destroy or abuse any of the lower orders of 
animated nature. J. G. @. 

Vershire, Vt., 1878. 


EASTERN COOS, N. H. 


Can something more be done through your val- 
uable paper, to induce the young men—and the old 
as well—to turn and give more of their time, at- 
tention and muscle to the clearing and develop- 
ment of the resources of the soil, even in this wiid 
ee ens = ieee . AMES 
is a plenty of laud here for all practical purposes 
as at present employed, and there have been re- 
cently raised crops as good as, and in some in- 
stances better than, the average throughout this or 
any other State. But one great trouble is, our 
young men prefer to hang around the tail of a saw- 
mill or to idle away a quarter or half of their time 
for the sake of a job in the milis or the woods the 
balance of the year, instead of working on a farm. 
The result is that it is almost beyond the memory 
of man when an acre of new land bas been cleared 
and brought under cultivation in our vicinity. 
The present hard times, however, have had effect 
to bring some of these to their senses, and just now 
one semi-farmer of this town has bought a tract of 
“wild” land and is felling ten acres on as fine a 
piece of upland as one need wish to see. Others, 
we trust, may see the advantage of such a move- 
ment aud go and do likewise. But if you could 
give ‘em a hint occasionally, I think it might help 
on the good cause wonderfully. 

We have considerably larger acreage under grain 
this year than for many years before if ever, and 
though three-fourths of our area is high and moun- 
tainous, in the “Switzerland of America,” and on 
a river which falls 300 feet in a distance of three 
miles (and most of this fall within one mile), yet 
we would like to see, as we might see, many more 
prosperous and paying farn’s within our borders. 

DEXTER. 





Correspondence. 


For the New England Farmer. 


REASONS AND RULES FOR TILLAGE. 
BY ANSEL W. PUTNAM, DANVERS, MASS. 





In the previous article upon *‘Reasons for 
Tillage,” the questions of tillage by mulch, 
and of the stopping of capillary tubes by the 
roots of growing crops were referred to, but 
not discussed. 1 will now take up the dis- 
cussion of the tillage question at the point 
reached by that paper. 

There are two important facts connected 
with the closing and keeping open of capillary 
tubes that it is well to understand. One is 
that letting stationary water evaporate in the 
soil closes the tubes, and, for the time, des- 
troys the capillary power of the soil. The 
other, that drawing water out of the soil, by 
capillary attraction, opens the tubes, and pre- 
serves the capillary power of the soil. For 
example: after a heavy rain, which has put 
the land in condition to form a crust, if left in 
that condition, and the weather is hot and dry, 
the surface of the soil crusts and dries very 
rapidly. Why? Because the evaporation of 
the stationary water in the soil destroys its 
capillary power and prevents it from drawing 
to itself water from below, with which to keep 
itself moist. On the other hand, all other 
conditions being the same, if, after a rain, in- 
stead of letting the water evaporate in the soil, 
we put some dry sand or fine hay on the soil 
as mulch, thereby drawing the water, by at- 
traction, from the soil into the mulch, and 
letting it evaporate in the mulch, instead of 
the soil, this drawing of the water out of 
the soil opens the tubes, preserves its capilla- 
ry powers and enables it to keep itself moist, 
by drawing to itself water from below. If the 
mulch is good, and the tubes are not obstruct- 
ed by the roots of growing plants, that soil 
will keep moist as long as the soil-wick, of 
which it is a part, is kept in connection with a 
supply of water in the earth. 

his shows us the use and value of mulch, 
and exactly what mulch means. It is often 
economical, in gardens and around trees and 
shrubs, to till by mulch instead of by digging ; 
but for fieid culture it will not pay to cart 
hay or sand with which to open the capillary 
tubes, but instead of that we take our ploughs 
and cultivators, stir up a part of the soil, and 
make a mulch of that, with which to keep the 
soil in condition to grow plants. The surface 
soil, after it has been stirred and pulverized 
ean act as mulch, h it could not before, 
because the upper end of the tubes being 
closed, the-water being stationary, there was 
no flow irto it; but after being pulverized it 
is in condition to draw from and keep the 

illary condition of the soil below it + 
“This brings us to the obstruction of tubes 
by the roots of young crops. How to keep 
the growing crops from stopping evaporation, 
sa there checking their own pie with- 
out checking the growth of the crops by ar- 
resting evaporation, 18 an important practical 
question connected with tillage. This takes 
us from the whys to the hows—from reasons 
tagenations rules. But it may be well for us, 
before we fix our practical rules of practice, 
to study the question of exhalation, or evapo- 
ration of water by and through growing crops. 

Prof. Johnson says a crop of green fi 
corn, 294 tons to the acre, used, while grow- 
ing, 750 tons of water totheacre. Admitti 
the amount to be correct, it is probably but a 
small part of the water actually used ‘in 
operations of nature, which were 

the land in condition to 
the acre is 





use to grow two stalks of corn in a box hold- 
mig & cubic foot of soil, the corn to be kept 
growing until the two stalks weigh 1$ pounds. 
When they weigh this, the crop grown in the 
box 18 at the rate of ZY tons per acre. 

Mr. Harris, in the February number of the 
American <Ayriculturist, says: *‘Lawes and 
Galbert determined, by actual experiment, that 
ap acre of tallow land, 44 feet deep, contained 
2875 tons of water, while an acre adjomiug, 
in barley, contained, to the same depth, ony 
1951 tous. in other words, the root of the 
barley had sucked up out of the soil 924 gross 
tous of water per acre, equal to 1034 of our 
tons.” If this expermment is correct, barley 
drinks much more water than corn; but 1 have 
no faith in the correctness of that experiment, 
and | give you the why—not through with the 
whys yet. Atone tame | had a muning tever. 
1 spent two years prospecting among mines 
and minerals; @ part of the tame J spent in a 
chemical laboratory, studying the principles 
ot chemistry and learning the art of pracucal 
assaying. { was in that laboratory long 
enough to learn one thing thoroughly, and 
that is this—unless the experimenter clearly 
understands the conditions of the subject ex- 
perumented upon, as relating to the knowledge 
sought for by the ex t, the result of 
the experiment will be more likely to mislead 
than to guide aright. For example: the Pro- 
fessor with whom | studied and worked was 
agent, chemist and assayer for English capi- 
talistes who advanced money on, or bought 
California ores. 1 found that it was as impor- 
tant to know that the specimen assayed tairly 
represented the lot trom which it was taken, 
as it was to know the value of the specimen 
assayed. 

Now, in that experiment of Lawes and Gil- 
bert’s, no account is taken of the amount of 
water that evaporated trom the fallow land 
while the barley was growing, neither was 
there any account of the water it drew to it- 
self trom below; and in the barley land no 
account 1s taken of any water that evaporated 
directly from the soil, without being **sucked 
up by the barley roots ;” there is no account 
ol the water the barley land drew to itself 
trom below, neither is there any account taken 
of the closing of the capillary tubes by the 
barley rvots, thereby preventing the barley 
land trom drawing to itself water trom below, 
with which to keep itselt moist. 1 see nothing 
in that experiment by which to determine the 
amount of water the barley crop drank. 
‘here are too many conditions relating to the 
knowledge sought tor, which the experimenter 
did not understand, to make the experiment 
of any value in that direction. Yet, in an- 
other direction it is a very valuable experi- 
ment. 1 have sifted that experiment, not for 
the purpose of finding fauit with its errors, 
but tor the purpose of gathering from it a val- 
uable truth which grew in connection with the 
error. 1 wanted to separate the error from 
the truth before 1 used the truth, as we sep- 
arate straw from grain before we use the 

rain. 

The truth I want is this: the fallow land 
had 1034 tons more of water in it than the 
barley land had. From this we can see how 
strips of fallow land between the rows of our 
cultivated crops will give them water to drink 
when they would have none, if there was no 
fallow land to drink from. 

‘This brings us to the question of root-prun- 
ing, for there can be no fallow land with the 
capillary tubes open and active. Where 
fibrous roots are pienty, there is nothing that 
will close tubes and check evaporation direct- 
ly from the soil more perfectly than a net 
work of fibrous roots. For many years | have 
root-pruned crops for the benetit of the crops, 
but not for the same reason that Dr. Sturte- 
vant root-prunes. He prunes to make the 
crops feed better. 1 prune to give mine a 
better opportunity to drink. 1 am not afraid 
that my crops will not feed enough, if they 
can get it, provided they have enough to drink. 

W hether correct or not, i found my ‘‘rules 
of practice” upon the idea that the nearer the 
ance Pants cape Ite tb B a aP ead 
thrive. 1 plough shallow, trom four inches to 
six inches deep, for several reasons. One, 
because it costs less; another, because shallow 
ploughing keeps all the fibrous matter of ma- 
nure, stubble and roots of crops near the sur- 
face, where it can act as mulch, thereby help- 
ing to keep the surface soil more moist. As 
proof that a soil full ot vegetable matter keeps 
more moist than the same soil without it, Mr. 
Harris says: ‘*Mr. Lawes found that the plot 
of land in his experimental field which had re- 
ceived no manure for many years, contained, 
at the depth of nine inches, 352 tons of water 
per acre, while the plot adjoining, which had 
received 14 tons of barn manure every year 
for 23 years, contained 517 tons of water per 
acre.” A difference of 165 tons. ‘The ma- 
nured plot not only had the fibrous vegetable 
matter of the manure to help it hold water, 
but also had the roots anc stubble of the extra 
growth of grain produced year after year by 
the manure. Practice has proved to me that 
the nearer the surface I can keep that vegeta- 
ble matter, the nearer the surface I can hold 
the point of evaporation. Another reason 


why I plough shallow, is because shallow | 


ploughed land don’t keep muddy so long after 
a heavy rain as deep ploughed land. Land is 
muddy when the conditions are such that it is 
compelled to retain within itself more water 
than it can hold by absorption. When frost 
is coming out of the ground, it is liable to be 
very muddy above the frost, because the frost 
prevents the sur; lus water from passing down 
into the earth; but after the frost is all out, 
the land soon gets ‘‘settled.” On common 
tillage land, after the frost is all out, the land 
never gets muddy below where it has been 
ploughed, because the drainage tubes, caused 
by the decay of roots, by angle worms, and 
other insects, let the surplus water, as soon 
as it can get through the ploughed land, pass 
down into the earth by the law of gravitation. 
I know of but one thing that muddy tillage 
land is fit for, and that is to be let alone, and 
the more perfectly it is let alone, while mud- 
dy, the better. 

In early spring, cold and wet are what the 
cultivator needs to guard against. My expe- 
rience has taught that ploughing deep and 
pulverizing very fine and deep, in early spring, 
18 liable to help keep land cold and wet much 
later than it would have been if it had not 
been ploughed deep and finely pulverizea. If 
heavy rains come soon after the land has been 
ploughed and worked down fine, the soil, to 
the depth it was ploughed, becomes a bed of 
perfect mud. When land gets in that condi- 
tion, it takes longer to become fit to work 
than it would if it had not been ploughed be- 
fore the rain; | if it was harrowed down 
fine, than if only ploughed and left in the fur- 
row ; longer if ploughed deep, than if plough- 
ed shallow. One writer says ‘‘he ploughs 
deep because his land holds more water.” I 
don’t want my land to hold water stationary ; 
I want it, when it rains, to let the water 
through it down to the standing water in the 
earth, then, when the sun and air begin to 
call for water, 1 want my soil in condition to 
pass water up out of the earth, drawing from 
the standing water in the earth. By keeping 
it in this condition, plants have living, moving 
water to drink. ‘To accomplish this, I plough 
shallow. I never put a harrow of any kind 
on old ground in early spring, if I expect to 
plant it with a cultivated crop. Except on 
sod land, I do all my spring planting with the 
soil in the furrow, as the plough left it, except 
so much of it as is necessary to move to put 
in the crop; then, if heavy rains come, the 
land does not hold as much water, does not 
get as muddy as if harrowed fine. Land left 
in this way does not crust as deeply as land 
that has been harrowed fine; weeds do not 
make as rapid growth in it. I leave the pul- 
verizing, which the land must have to put it in 
condition for the dry weather of summer, un- 
til cultivating time. In this way I save the 
extra cost of deep ploughing, and the labor of 
harrowing. When cultivating time comes, I 
like to cultivate about as deep as I ploughed, 
and as near the growing crop as I can and not 
disturb many roots; but after hoeing once 
and pulvering as much of the soil turned by 
the plough as I can, without disturbing the 
crop; then I cultivate as shallow as I can, to 
oa te crust broken and the weeds down, on 
all the land except a narrow strip in the cen- 
tre, between the rows. That strip, 


jured their crops by so doing. 





make the experiment because of what I have 
written. 1 don’t know that any have, but if 
80, 1t 18 NOt improbable that most have tailed 
to see any benelit trom it; some, perhaps, 
have injured their crops by trying 1. 1 am 
led to make these remarks because a man told 
me the conditions under which he thought of 
trying it, and how he should have tried it, if 
he bad not been so busy at the tume lus crop 
was suffering, late in July. if he had done as 
he thought of doing, and as he thought was 
according to my directions, he must certainly 
have injured bis crop. ‘That led me to think 
that, perhaps, some have tried it and have in- 
; lt any have 
tried and tailed, it was because they tailed to 
make fallow land—one must get the tallow 
land, before they can get the Venesit of it, as 
we must get a lamp-wick, and oil towing 
through the wick, betore we can get the ben- 
efit ot a light trom the wick. ‘There are con- 
ditions under which tallow land can be made, 
and there are conditions under which it cannot 
be made. 

I think I can now explain to those who have 
taken interest enough in this tillage discussion 
to follow 1t to this point, the conuitions under 
which it cannot be made, so that they may 
not injure their crops, and lose their labor, by 
trying to help their crops when conditions wil 
not permit them to be helped in that way. 
lf, from any cause, whether it be from the 
crusting and drying of the soil, or from the 
closing of tubes by the roots of the crop, the 
tubes become closed and the point of evapo- 
ration is below the depth the cultivator runs, 
the crop cannot be benetited by cultivation. 
lf the soil 1s moist enough where the points of 
the cultivator teeth run to show that the tubes 
are yet open and active, then, by running the 
cultuvator harrow deep, and often enough to 
keep that narrow strip tree from roots, that 
strip can be kept in condition for the crops to 
drink trom it. 

There is very little practical value in this 
system, except for the early part of the sea- 
son. ‘Ihe early potato crop can be carried 
through any ordinary drought, and all crops 
can be kept in good growing condition by at, 
through the mouth of July , if the dry weather 
begins the last of June, or the first of July; 
but 1 have never thought it advisable, in New 
England, to try to help a corn crop through a 
drought that might come in August, by keep- 
ing the land between the rows tallow through 
a wet July, and to try to help a corn crop by 
cultivating in August, if the land had not been 
kept fallow through July. 1 think it would 
be worse than useiess—it would be injurious. 

It requires no more labor in the early part 
of the season to keep the land in the right 
condition to continue the cultivation on later 
in the season, if the weather is such as to re- 
quire it, than it would if no attention was paid 
to it. 1 use a cultivator with narrow and 
pointed teeth. After the early cultivations, 
which are done when the crops are small, and 
1 wish to pulverize all the soil 1 can, I set the 
lett hand side of the cultivator in near to the 
centre beam ; the right hand side I| set out just 
enough so that wh@ the centre beam is run- 
ning near the centre, between the rows, the 
right hand side will run as near the row as | 
wish it to. I then hold the right hand of the 
cultivator a little higher than the left, letting 
the tooth nearest the row run as shallow as 
possible, and all the teeth on the left hand 
side run as deep as possible; thus, by going 
twice in a row, the centre is stirred deep, and 
becomes very fine, because the teeth on that 
side follow very nearly on a line. Then, 
later, 1 close my cultivator up to ten or twelve 
inches wide, and keep the centre free from 
crust and roots as late in the season as I| think 
it advisable or economical, depending very 
much upon whether the season is wet or dry. 
Thus, without any cost, at the end of the or- 
dinary hoeing season, my land is in condition 
to continue the fallow longer, if needed. 

It may be well for me to explain what I 
mean by fallow land. In California, if we 
want to plant corn late, for a crop of late 
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land in the spring, while it is moist. If it 
rains after the dand is prepared, the crust must 
broken ; if weeds start, they must be checked 
at once, for if, after the rains are over, the 
surface soil once gets full of the roots of 
weeds, no amount of cultivation can produce 
a crop from it that season; but keep the crust 
broken and the weeds down, and corn can be 
planted a month after the rains are over, and 
a crop grown without any rain. I know it, 
for | have done it. One must understand the 
laws of tillage well, before he knows why it 
can be done. That is the why we are looking 
after. Land that is prepared in that way for 
growing a late crop, and kept in order for 
that crop, by keeping the point of evaporation 
near the surface, is what I mean by fallow 
land. This explanation will enable all to un- 
derstand what | mean by strips of fallow land 
between rows of plants. If any fail to benefit 
their crops by late cultivation in dry weather, 
they fail because they fail to make what I call 
fallow land. 





For the New England Farmer. 
KEEPING FARM ACCOUNTS. 


Mr. Epiror:—When | closed my sheep 
account for 1877, I did not think of troubling 
you with it, but the request of ‘‘Subscriber,” 
and the account of Mr. Perkins, published in 
the Farmer of Feb. 2, led me todo so. 1 
think that that account was made to order; 
first, because I think that he breeds full 
blooded merinos which he would be loth to 
sell for six dollars each, for he says in the 
third Report of the Vermont Board of Agri- 
culture, ‘‘It also pays to keep the various 
kinds of thoroughbred sheep which shear an- 
nually a valuable fleece, and raise lambs which, 
when they arrive at maturity, sell at from 
twenty to thirty dollars per head, and occa- 
sionally extra ones for one hundred dollars 
apiece. This is not a fancy sketch, but a cor- 
rect statement of facts, as to the present (1876) 
worth and value of the best flocks of Merino 
and Southdown sheep.” Second, because I 
am loth to believe that Mr. Perkins is one of 
the class mentioned by him when he says, 
‘*Few farmers keep books or even notes to 
show the labor and money expended upon a 
flock or upon an acre of land.” The man that 
kept that account must have trusted to his 
memory, and so a number of important items 
were left out. We have all heard thatno man 
can escape death and taxes, but here, certainly 
is an exception. Ido not think that a Ver- 
mont Yankee would stand in the water long 
enough to wash a hundred Merino sheep, for 
nothing. I presume Vermont sheep do not 
shed their wool, so some one has to be paid 
for taking it off. No mention is made either 
of the manure, salt and twine. I should draw 
the account something like this :— 


Dr. 
Interest on 100 sheep at $600 W head ..... 
i “sen * 


By 650 ths wool at 38c 
** 90 lambs at $3 00 
** 74 cords of manure at $500 . 


Balance of profit $134 50. 


When I looked at the account, I thought if 
everything was entered, it would not close so 
favorably, but I see I have made it even better, 
and am glad that I have, for the dollars are 
what we are all after. Although I have not 
changed the balance much, I think it is a more 
complete account. I could not find anything 
in the books that would tell me how much ma- 
nure # sheep would make, so I found how 
many cubic feet ours had made this winter, 
and made my calculation from me I sup- 

, reckoning the nitrogen, potash, etc., at 
sag Ban price that we should have to pay for 
them in chemicals, that the manure would be 
worth more than five dollars. Here is where 
I think the trouble is in keeping farm accounts 
—so much has to be estimated, and so many 
things are to be taken into account. The 
merchant buys and sells, so that, after he pays 
his tax, interest, and clerk hire, the rest is 


Will it pay to keep animals through the win- 
ter for the manure? for that is what many of 
us have had to do for the past few years. 
How much of the manure shall I to the 





with twenty-three sheep for the year 1877, as 
1 have it on my book. 


SHEEP. Dr. 


By Stock. ... 
* pheep sold .. 
“* 1 lambs sold . 
“13 « kept 


. SVS U2 
For the labor and hay we have the manure, 
and | wish some of my readers wouid try and 
keep an account this year with a few of the 
departments of the farm, say the pigs, cows, 
sheep and hens, and see what their corn and 
potatoes cost them per busbel. It will take 
but little time, and one will derive much more 
satisiaction in looking over his year’s work 
when he can see where the money has come 
from, and where it has gone. 

That the above ram remarks may cause 
some one to stop sailing through life on the 
sea of business over which billows of hard 
tumes roll, that threaten to wreck our ship, 
and in which are hidden rocks that we may 
strike, without a chart on which are marked 
those that we have struck and the currents 
that have carried into speculations; that they 
may rouse the energies of the fathers and 
lead them to try the merits of each crop by the 
ledger; that they may cause the young man 
to look forward to a life to be spent on the 
farm, in the occupation that brings him into 
daily and hourly contact with the works of the 
Creator and in which he is tree trom many of 
the temptations that beset the other profes- 
sions is the wish of A. H. Cosy. 

Tilton, N. H., March 10, 1878. 


Selections. 


POISONOUS ARTICLES. 
The Public Cautioned against Buying them—Start- 
ling Facts in Regard to the Use of Arsenic—Adulter- 
ation of Articles of food, 





Mr. George T. Angell of the Massachusetts 
Grange of the Patrons of Husbandry of this 
city, has prepared the following circular, 
which has the sanction and approval of the 
grange, and has been sent by it to the local 
Massachusetts and the State 
granges of the United States :— 


granges of 


BROTHERS :— We think it our duty to cau- 
tion granges against the increasing sale of 
poisonous articles in our markets. 

Arsenic 1s now sold at wholesale at about 
five cents a pound. ‘There has been imported 
into this country in a single year 2,327,742 
pounds. A single pound contains a fatal 
dose for about 28U0 adult persons. What be- 
comes of it? We answer a considerable por- 
tion goes into our wall papers, figured and 
piain, glazed and unglazed; the cheapest as 
well as the more expensive. It is found in 
white, blue, red, yellow, green and other 
colors. ‘Lhe pale colors frequently contain 
more than the most brilliant. he editor of a 
leading Boston paper has recently stated that 
about 85 per cent of all wall papers now man- 
ufactured contain arsenic, and advises his 
readers to abandon their use and paint their 
walls. The Boston Journal of Chemistry 
states that the manufacture of these papers 1s 
increasing. Arsenic is also used in tckets, 
paper curtains, covers of boxes, papers con- 
taining confectionery, and other papers. Ar- 
senic and other poisons are now used in the 
coloring matter of ladies’ dresses, gentlemen's 
under-clothing, socks, hat-linings, linings of 
boots and shoes. ‘They are found in woollens, 
silks, cottons and leather. Professor Nichols 
of the Massachusetts Institute of lechnology, 
“ a ee ee +s - 
toot of a dress. Another of our chemists 
found ten grains of arsenic im a single artifi- 
cial flower. A child recently died in Troy, 
N. Y., by taking arsenic from a veil thrown 
over its crib to keep off flies. The Boston 
Journal of Chemistry states that they are now 
putting arsenic into toilet powders used in 
nurseries and by ladies, it being cheaper than 
starch, of which they were formerly made. 

lt would be well also for farmers to be care- 
ful in buying new kinds of cooking utensils. 
It was discovered last year that ‘‘marbleized 
iron ware” which had come into extensive use, 
was, in the words of the Harvard University 
chemist, who analyzed it, ‘‘alive with poison” ; 
the enamel being largely composed of oxide 
of lead in soluble torm. We are assured that 
other poisonous ware is still sold. Let grang- 
ers retuse to buy new ware unless guaranteed 
harmless. 

Many flavoring oils and syrups contain 
poisons. It is well to avoid them so far as 
possible. 

‘Lea, coffee, cocoa and chocolate are all lia- 
ble to be adulterated, and to some extent with 
dangerous articles. It is well to buy only of 
the best and most experienced dealers. 

Drugs are largely adulterated. It is well 
to buy only of the most experienced and re- 
liable druggists. 

Sewing-silks and threads are made heavy 
with lead, and poison those who use them. 

Thousands of barrels ot ‘‘terra alba” or 
white earth, are every year mixed in various 
forms with our sugars and other white sub- 
stances. Its use tends to produce stone, kid- 
ney complaints, and various diseases of the 
stomach. A large part of our cream of tartar 
used in cooking contains fifty per cent or 
more of *‘terra alba.” It is also used exten- 
sively in confectionery, and various poisons 
are used in coloring confectionery. Mills in 
varidus parts of the country are now grinding 
white stone into a fine powder. It is stated 
that they grind at some of these mills three 
grades,—soda grade, sugar grade and flour 
grade. We think it would be a paying in- 
vestment for the grangers of each State to 
employ a competent chemist to detect and pub- 
lish adulterations, and then withdraw all pat- 
ronage from those who manufacture or sell 
such articles. We think there is quite as 
much need of organizations in all our States 
to enforce laws for the protection of public 
health, as there is for organizations to catch 
and punish horse thieves, 

In conclusion we can congratulate the 
granges that the farmers are exempted from 
some of the dangers to which other classes 
are subject. We make our own vinegar. It 
is stated in the Scientific American that proba- 
bly half the vinegar now sold in our cities is 
‘‘rank poison.” We make our own pickles. 
A Massachusetts chemist who analyzed twelve 
packages of pickles put up by twelve different 
wholesale dealers found copper in ten of them. 
We have pure milk and genuine cream, and 
not the manufactured material which so large- 
ly supplies our cities and populous towns. It 
was estimated by a medical commission of the 
Boston board of health in 1874, that nearly 
$500,000 was paid in that city in that year 
for what purported to be but was not milk. 
In a similar period of time there were 487 
deaths of ‘‘cholera infantum” in suffolk county, 
while in the same population outside the city 
there were less than 100. 

And lastly; we are not compelled to eat ole- 
omargarine cheese, or any part of the ninet 
million pounds of oleomargarine butter, whic 
it is estimated will be made in this countr 
this year, in which, as we are told by the Chi- 
cago Live Stock Journal, Professor Church 
has found horse fat, fat from bones, and fat 
such as is principally used for the making of 
candles, and in the preparation of which, as 
has been recently widely published, upon what 
seems to be reliable authority, not sufficient 
heat is used to kill the parasites, which enter 
and breed in human bodies. 

Benjamin P. Wars, 

Master of the State Grange of Massachu- 
setts. 





GRASSHOPPER INVASIONS. 

The ibility of carrying on successful 
weathie' predictions for the Mediterranean and 
its shores is discussed by Hellman, who shows 
that probably a er efficiency can be at- 
tained than in Western Europe. He calls at- 
tention to the possibility of predicting the in- 
vasions of grasshoppers or locusts, which, leav- 
ing the Sahara in the spring with southwest 
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and in this connection it ma well 
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case he seeks relief in flight, not knowing 


whither he shall go. Now the very dry winds 
are the westerly winds, that bear tum rapidly 
eastward to the Missouri and Mississippi vai- 
leys. ‘The very moist winds are the south and 
southeast winds of the Mississippi valley, that 
bear him or his progeny in the next year back 
to his original breeding grounds. it will be 
curious to show whether this hypothesis holds 
good for the African as well as it does for the 
American insect.— Harper's Magazme. 





GASB LIMB. 

Inquiries are occasionally received from cor- 
respondents asking about the value of gas lime 
in agriculture, but without bringing out much 
that is valuable from the few who have used it. 
Perhaps there is little in it that can ever be- 
come of much use in the field or garden. 

Gen. W. H. Noble of Bridgeport, Conn., 
has used it to a limited extent anu writes of it 
to the Gardener's Monthly as tollows :— 


One of your correspondents recently noted 
and queried about some uses of gas lime. 
Lhe material certainly gives promise of many ; 
but no one has yet devised enough to save the 
most of it from the dump. If any one knows 
just how and what to do with the thing, he 
ought to tell us. By-and-by, 1 doubt not, 
somebody will find the way to rescue from 
waste a product so stored with elements valu- 
able to the arts and common life. 

The lime used to cleanse our public gas, 
from things burtiul to its light, comes out of 
the vats luaded with a host of those wonderful 
products which distilled coal and coal oi! have 
yielded to the skil of modern chemistry. 
Let's see—there 1s in gasoline, carbolic acid ; 
some tree and some gone with the lime into 
carbolate of lime. J'hen there is some tree 
sulphur and sulphur acids, and sulphate of 
lime ; some phosphate of lime, | believe, lurks 
in the mass. Some coal oil hangs around, and 
some ammonia, too, is under bondage in the 
heap. Doubtless many others of tuat ‘*innu- 
merable caravan,” which chemical witchery 
has summoned out of the products of coal, 
slumber in the dull green pile. 

Now, one would vbink that such a team of 
elements would ere this have been harnessed 
and broken to useful work. Why! what pow- 
ertul disinfectants are those compounds ol car- 
bon and sulphur—how destructive to insect 
life their odor or touch. How nutritive, or 
absorbent of vegetable stuumulants, are ammo- 
nia or the sulphuric combinations. Lhe trouble 
is, the dose of each is too big. ‘Lhere is al- 
together too much cure. It is allopathic with 
avengeance. So far as help in horuculture is 
concerned, we need a new Hahneman, to give 
us & homeopathic regimen tor gas lime virtues. 

For instance, when coal tar paint burns our 
plants, who is ready to say that a little in the 
mixture which we use would not help, while a 
good deal hurts? Who has tried a sprinkling 
of gas lime in the greenhouse, to squelch the 
fungi or drive off the insect pests ? 

Now, take note, 1 am not instructing or 
saying this or that about gas lime, for sure. 
1 only suggest the likelihood of good to come 
from trial. It is by trial, when there isa likely 
lead, that precious mines are reached. Just 
so itis in matters and places—borticultural. 
So, | suggest trial of gas lime. How about 
gas lime tor the Phylloxera, or the root fungus 
on the peach? | tried it on a peach stricken 
with the yellows, laying near the roots, sprink- 
ling over the gas lime, and then covering 
with earth. The jaundice changed to a rich 
green, and the spindling shoots gave place to 
those of stouter and healthy growth. 

After lying a year or two in a heap, as ex- 
posed to the air, the strong smell and aerd, 
caustic touch of the gas lime is gone. 1 know 
not whether its virtues go, too. Doubtless, 
however, much goodness still lingers in the 
pile. Now, let some one else tell us **what he 
knows, or has done, about” gas lime. 





HEAVES IN HORSES. 
ihe Veterimary Lditor o: me inier-Ucean 
says, relative to the heaves in horses :— 


“The majority of horses affected with the 
heaves are 1mmoderate feeders. In fact, ex- 
perience has proved that over distending the 
stomach and bowels with food (particularly 
with an inferior article of provender) is one 
of the chief causes of the heaves. According 
to this theory the principal means of cure 
rests entirely with the owner, who should en- 
force a judicious system of feeding, both as to 
quantity as wellas quality. Good sound oats, 
tree from dust, must, etc., etc., should be se- 
sected and fed at morning and noon, carrots 
or cut feed may be fed at night. The animal 
should be fed three times @ day only, and the 
quantity of fooa given should be limited in 
proportion to the labor the horse has to per- 
form. A little prairie hay may be fed at night, 
and should be well shaken and sprinkled with 
salt and water previous to being ted. We do 
not think it advisable to turn a horse atlected 
with the heaves to grass, simply because the 
morbid desire for food would be very likely to 
return, and the animal would no doubt im- 
prove the opportunity to gratify its depraved 
appetite. ‘lhe nature of the food is such that, 
comparatively speaking, it would take a much 
larger bulk to sustain the vital functions than 
tood fed in a more concentrated form, conse- 
quently the stomach and bowels would be pre- 
ternaturally distended, and the constant strain 
on the coats of the stomach would, no doubt, 
relax and weaken its natural functions. 
Heaves is a complicated disease of the diges- 
tive and respiratory organs, and we must ad- 
mit that vegetable food on account of its laxa- 
tive properties, constitutes an excellent diet 
for a horse affected with this malady, but we 
insist that it must be fed in limited quantities, 
otherwise it will be productive of more harm 
than good. On the whole, we believe a horse 
with the heaves can be made very useful, if 
not effectually cured, by a proper system of 
feeding, but the good that is accomplished by 
feeding a concentrated diet would be very 
likely to be completely undone by turning the 
animal to grass.” 





READ AND MEDITATE. 


A young man brought up to farming in Maine 
married an ambitious woman who fancied they 
could yet a living in the city easier than on @ 
farm, and without much thought concluded, as 
they were both smart, the husband a good pen- 
man, and the wife could trim ladies’ hats, they 
would go to Boston ; so the young man got to- 
gether what money he could, and they started 
for the city, where they were quite sure of gdt- 
ting situations that would pay liberal salaries, — 
with light work. A friend had all but got a 
place for him as a private watchman, and as 
for his wife no one who could trim hats like 
his wife would have any trouble in getting a 
place in Boston. 

So they turned their backs upon the old farm 
and started hither full of hope and expectation. 
Arriving in the city, as soon as a boarding 
place had been obtained the young man applied 
for situation of private watchman. It had not 
yet been given to any one, but eighty-seven a 
plicants had applied for it, who were on file 
in regular order. His wife spent four days 
in going from place to place to find a chance to 
trim hats. She found such workwomen getting 
from 65 to 90 cents a day, but for every one 
employed an average of fifty applicants were 
turned away. The young man had spent sev- 
eral days in the unsuccessful attempt to get 
something to do, and as a last resort had gone 
to shovelling coal at a dollar a day. Fortu- 
nately they had some friends in Boston who 
loaned them a little money on their good name, 
and paying a board bill of $21 over what they 
had earned, they started for home. Luckily 
it was late spring when they returned from 
their little trip to the city. The young man 
made an arrangement to take back the old 
farm, hired a horse to do his work, and his 
neighbors turned out and helped him put in 
some seed. The grass looks finely on his land, 
his corn and wheat are growing, the old orchard 
promises some fruit, and there is a prospect ot 
raising enough to keep them handsomely 

h the winter, and something beside. 
They have been to Boston and returned to the 
farm, contented, says our contemporary of the 
Maine Farmer from which we condense the 
sketch of this young husband and wife’s expe- 
rience in not gn, am have returned wiser 
if not better than when they left the ‘Pine 
Tree State” for the ‘‘Hub.” 





Cuxap i Rewiusie.—For the last five 
years | have not lost a cucumber or melon 
vine or cabbage plant. Get a barrel with a 
few gallons of gas tar in it; pour water on the 
tar; always have it ready when needed, and 
when the bugs appear, give them a liberal 
drink of the tar water from a garden sprink- 
ler, or otherwise, and if the rain washes it off 
and they return, repeat the dose. It will also 
d the Colorado potato beetle and frighten 
the old long potato bug worse than a thresh- 
ing with a brush. Five years ago this summer 
both kinds en on my late , and 
I watered with the tar water. next day 
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ed from the sprinkling, were dead, and the 
others, though their name was legion, were 
all gone, and I have never seen one of them 
on the farm since. I am aware that many 
will look upon this with indifference because 
itis so cheap and simple a remedy. Such 
should always suffer both by their own and 
their neighbor.’ bugs, as they frequently do. 
—Chicago Tribune. 





Maxinac Hav—A Goop SvuaGcrstion.— 
The London Agricultural Gazette says that 
‘‘Farmers who have cut grass for hay should 
let it alone during the continuance of wet 
weather. There is no greater mistake than 
to break the swath, as grass never takes less 
harm and throws off more wet than just as it 
is lelt by the scythe or machine. Every blade 
of grass is provided by nature with a water- 
proof mantle, in the shape of an impenetra- 
ble grassy covering of silica. This envelope 
is pertectly able to keep out the rain, but ted- 
ding and turning breaks it and opens joints 
into which the wet enters. It 1s then that the 
mischief begins, the external wet mingling 
with the internal sap, and causing fermenta- 
tion. How long grass will resist the bad ef- 
fects of rain we hardly venture to state, but 
we are confident that a week or ten days’ bad 
weather will be best met by the passive sys- 
tem here indicated.” - 





 Retw England Farmer. 
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humbug taken at any price. 

Special terms for Probate and Farm Adveriising. 

By- The above are net prices for all advertising less 
tnan $100 in amount. 





REVIEDW OF THE WEEK. 
Foreign news continues very interesting. 
The Bank of England owing to the drain of 
specie has raised its rate of discount. Outside 
of the Berlin Congress the principal item of 
news is the new compact regarding the Turk- 
ish dominions in Asia. A defensive treaty 
has been formed between England and Tur- 
key, for the maintenance and integrity of the 
Sultan’s Asiatic dominions. England is to 
protect them against invasion, the first step in 
the agreement being the occupation of Cyprus 
by Great Britain. Sir Garnet Wolseley is to 
be made governor of the island, and will soon 
proceed thither to administer its affairs. If at 
any time Russia restores Batoum, Kars and 
Ardahan to Turkey, England engages to evac- 
uate the island and terminate the treaty. 
The supplementary elections in France, last 
Sunday, resulted largely in favor of the Re- 
publicans. Nobiling, the attendant of Em- 
peror Willliam, still claims to have plotted 
the crime alone. The Berlin Congress has 
nearly completed its work. The Danubian 
and indemnity questions were the principal 
topics discussed at its sitting on Thursday, 
and it was decided that hereafter the naviga- 
tion of the Danube shall be free. Russia, 
however, declined to subscribe to such free- 
dom in time of war. A settlement of the 
Batoum question was reached, but it is ex- 
pected the conditions suggested by Prince 
Bismarck will eventually be adopted. The 
settlement of the Montenegrin question in 
accordance with Austria’s programme was 
confirmed. The occupation of Bosnia and 
Herzegovina by Austria was also assented to, 
and the declaration officially recorded. At 
Friday’s session the Greek question was set- 
tled. The powers will mediate between Tur- 


key and Greece to secure the modification of 
La pe peed De awd egg ty 
dissatisfied. On Saturday, the Congress 


agreed, in principle, to close the Darda- 


Russia and to make it a free port. The 
question of dismantling the fortifications 
and forbidding the Russians to fortify the 
coast remains to be settled. Austria is to re- 
ceive one side of Antivari bay and Montene- 
gro Nicsics. Autonomy is also to be ac- 
corded to western Roumania, Epirus, Thes- 
saly and Crete. The Austrians have con- 
cluded not to occupy Bosnia and Herzegovina 
until August next. Great indignation is re- 
ported at St. Petersburg at the results of the 
Monday’s session was devoted to 
It is expected the Congress 


Congress. 
minor questions. 
will adjourn on Thursday, 11th inst. 

Advices from Mexico state that another 
revolution is fomenting, with Gen. Nigrete as 
chief. Gen. Mejia has returned to Mexico 
and will unite with President Diar to avert 
another revolution. He will probably be a 
candidate for the Presidency. Senior Mata 
has been appointed Minister of Foreign Af- 
fairs. 

Congress appropriated something over 
$172,000,000 at its last session. 

The Alabama Republicans made no nomin- 
ations at their State convention, and refused 
to endorse President Hayes. 

Joseph Buzzell, who instigated a half-witted 
boy to murder a young woman at Brookfield, 
N. H., over three years ago. and who was 
tried as principal and was acquitted, was on 
Saturday found guilty of murder in the first 
degree, and was sentenced to be hanged July 
10, 1879. 

Ira B. Wright, the defaulting Town Treas- 
urer of South Hadley, was convicted of em- 
bezzling $29,000, and was sentenced to State 
Prison for five years. 

The forest fires in Canada are proving very 
destructive. A long section of the new North 
Shore Railway track, just completed, but, un- 
fortunately for the contractors, not turned 
over to the government, has been destroyed, 
and other property burned. 

Trouble is threatened at Montreal on the 
12th inst., attendant on the proposed parade 
by the Orangemen. The mayor has issued a 
proclamation giving notice that stringent 
measures will be adopted for maintaining the 
public peace. The Dominion government has 
ordered 2000 government troops to proceed 
to Montreal to aid in preserving the peace of 
that city. 

The Columbia College crew won the princi- 
pal race at Henley on the 4th and 5th inst., 
and were only deprived of a second victory 
by unfair ruling, after they had been fouled 
by a competing crew. This is the first boat 
race yet won by an American crew in Eng- 
land. 

The Indian war is growing more and more 
serious. There is great excitement in Ore- 
gon, where some hard fighting is reported. 
Gov. Chadwick states that an engagement 
took place at Willard Springs on Sunday be- 
tween Captain Sperry’s volunteers and the 
Indians, in which the former suffered almost 
complete annihilation, Captain Sperry was 
killed, and, so far as known, but about five o 
his command of fifty escaped. Gen. Howard 
is in pursuit of the main body of the hostiles, 
and a steamer is patrolling the Columbia River, 
to prevent their crossing. Portions of Wasb- 
ington Territory are also endangered. Latest 

reports from the John Day Valley state that 
the inhabitants of Canyon City are complete- 
ly at the mercy of the Indians. Less than 100 
of the adult male population are armed, and 
the terror-stricken residents have taken refuge 
in a huge mining tunnel as the only place of 
safety. The savages outnumber the volun- 
teers four to one. It is reported that Gen. 
Sheridan intends to take the field and direct 
the campaign against the Indians. 

The weather continues extremely warm. 
The Fourth was quite comfortable, owing to a 
pleasant breeze. On Tuesday a heavy thun- 
der shower visited this vicinity, effectually 
breaking the drought which had become quite 
serious. Wednesday opened clear, and at 


THE HENLEY REGATTA. 

Even those who usually take small interest 
in athletic sports will be pleased to learn that 
the American crews made so good a showing 
at the English rowing matches at Henley on 
the 4th and the Sth inst., and that the Colum- 
bia College crew won one of the principal 
prizes and was only deprived of another by 
what looks like most unfair ruling. 

On the 4th, the first’ race was for single 
sculls, in which Geo. W. Lee of Newark, 
N. J., led, but lost by stopping a few yards 
from the line, supposing he had passed it. His 
competitor kept on and won by less than a 
quarter of a length. 

In the first trial heat for the Steward’s chal- 
lenge cup, the Shoe-wae-cae-mette crew came 
in ahead, in the time of 8.04. ‘The Columbia 
crew, which was rowing second, was fouled 
by the Dublin University crew. The Colum- 
bias claimed to be allowed to row again in the 
final heat, but were refused on the ground 
that the Shoes were so far ahead that they 
could not have been caught. 

The despatches say :— 


The event of the day turned out to be the 
first heat for the visitors’ challenge cup. For 
this the University College crew of Oxtord had 
the inside position, the Columbia crew the sec- 
ond, and the Jesus College crew of Cambridge 
the outside place. ‘The crews got off in fine 
style, Columbia in the centre, making it the 
best of all. Leading a little at the quarter- 
mile, the Columbias kept forging ahead, steer- 
ing a beautiful course. At the half-mile the 
University and Jesus boats were about a length 
behind. ‘This advantage the Columbias con 
tinued to increase until at the three-quarters 
of a mile they were seen to shoot over to the 
Berks shore, taking the University’s water 
without trouble. The steering of the Colum- 
bia boat here was simply beyond praise. At 
the same time the Jesus College crew made a 
dash at the Columbia, and for amoment another 
foul seemed imevitable. One of the Stew- 
ards cried out, ‘That was a deliberate drive 
at Columbia.” ‘The oars did almost touch, 
but the crews then straightened out, Columbia 
leading a length and rowing a quick, sharp 
stroke of 40 im excellent form. The Univer- 
sity crew was out of the race, but the Jesus 
College crew spurted magnificently, The last 
quarter-mile was intensely agg the friends 
of both crews urging them on, and above the 
yelling could be distinguished the peculiar cry 
of the Columbias. In spite of the Cambridge 
crew’s splendid rowing, this crew being com- 
posed of four of the last University eight, 
Columbia passed the post two lengths ahead in 
8.17, with the Oxford boat a bad third. 

When the Columbias reached their boat- 
house they were almost lifted out of their boat 
by enthusiastic Americans, and three cheers 
were given for them with awill. They were 
not at all worn out, but werein high spirits. 


On the next cay, the final heat was rowed, 
of which we have the following description :— 


At the start the Columbia crew dipped 
their oars first and took the lead, rowing a 
tremendous stroke, and at Fawlew Court boat- 
house was a length ahead of the Hertfords. 
When nearing Remenham the Hertfords, being 
instructed from the shore, spurted and re- 
duced the Columbia’s lead to half a length, 
but exactly at Remenham farmhouse the Co- 
lumbias increased their speed again, improved 
their position, and were soon so clear as to be 
able to take the Hertfords’ water in the same 
skilful way as on the day before, notwithstand- 
ing the Hertfords’ frantic efforts to prevent it. 
The Herttords’ only hope now was to catch the 
Columbia boat by touching her, and thus 
claim a foul, Columbia being out of their own 
water. Goodwin perceived the danger, and 
called on his men ior a further spurt, and they 
answered with a tremendous burst of speed 
which sent them fully two lengths and a half 
ahead. The pace was so hot that it completely 
exhausted the Hertfords, whose bow dropped 
his oar, almost fainting. ‘The others were 
also completely pumped out, and the boat, not 
being steered, ran ashore. The Columbias 
continued, finishing the course amid cheers 
from the shore in 8 minutes 41 seconds. 

The final heat for the Steward’s cup was 
between the Shoes and the London rowing 
club. The Shoes led on the first hundred 
yards, when the Londons drew ahead by a 
spurt, and the Shoes increased their rate to 48 
strokes, but suddenly were observed to stop 
short, and it was found that one of them had 
given out. Joseph Nadeau had been attacked 
by diarrhea in the morning, and although un- 
able to row had insisted, but was unable to 
hold out. At the conclusion of the heat the 
other three men came in not at all distressed 
by their terrible struggle. W hat there war or 
the race was the hardest ever rowed at Hen- 
ley. The Londons’ time was 8 minutes 26 
seconds. The graduates of Columbia in New 
York were enthusiastic at the news of the vic- 
tory, and a meeting at Delmonico’s was at- 
tended by some 200. Arrangements were 
made to give the crew a fitting reception when 
they return. 





THE INDIAN TROUBLES. 

The War Department is pushing recruits to 
the portions of the country disturbed by the 
Indians. A general war is feared in the sec- 
tion where hostile indications have appeared. 
Gen. Howard has been in pursuit of the hos- 
tile Indians in Oregon, and on the 5th was re- 
ported 20 miles from Camas prairie and about 
moving. He told the scout who brought the 
news that the Indians would cross the Colum- 
bia between Lewiston and the Dalles, and 
possibly go out by the Grande route. Ber- 
nard is with Howard. Major Thockmorton 
has command of companies from Walla-Walla, 
which are now reported near Camas prairie, 
having all left Pendleton for Pilot Rock, on 
Birch Creek. This point is about 15 miles 
from Pendleton and 18 miles from Camas 
prairie, where the Indians are in force, about 
a thousand. 

A force of volunteers numbering 50, under 
Capt. Sperry, were defeated at Willow 
Springs, on the 7th, and only seven are known 
to have escaped, Sperry was killed. The 
Umatilla Indians fought 400 hostile Snakes, 
on the 2d, killing 30 and losing 2. Every ef- 
fort is made to strike the hostiles when they 
attempt to cross the Columbia River, and a 
steamer is patrolling the river. Volunteer 
companies are forming, and four militia com- 
panies have volunteered. There is great ex- 
citement. A dispatch of the 9th, from San 
Francisco, says :— 

Advices from John Day Valley, speaking of 
the recent depredations there by the savages, 
say the latter are monarchs of all they sur- 
vey. The area of territory now invested by 
them embraces some 4000 square miles, com- 
bining all the natural facilities for a prolonged 
war. There are hardly 800 people in Canyon 
City, and less t.an 100 of the male adult po 

ulation are armed. The main street of the 
town is within easy rifle range of the sur- 
rounding eminences which afford numerous 
points of vantage for the attacking party, and 
the whole village is completely at the mercy of 
an inconsiderable number of the savages were 
they disposed to sack it. The terror-stricken 
inhabitants have taken refuge for several days 
in a huge tunnel builtfor mining purposes, 
which affords the only safe retreat in the 
place. John Day Valley, in the immediate 
vicinity, is about 65 miles long, and the great- 
er portion has been completely devastated by 
the savage hordes. In all of the engagements 
that have occurred the savages outnumbered 
the volunteers four to one. Even when How- 
ard gets up, his force will be wholly inade- 
quate to cope successfully with the savages. 


It 1s stated that Gen. Sheridan proposes to 
start for the Black Hills in a few days, and 
will personally direct the campaign against the 
Indians. : 

A dispatch, Wednesday neon, states that 


Gen. Howard had a fight with the Indians 
near the head of Butter creek on the 8th. 


Gen. Howard advanced two columns, one 
ander Throckmorton, consisting of two com- 
panies of artillery, one of infantry and a few 
volunteers, and the other under Bernard, con- 
sisting of seven companies of cavalry and 
twenty of Robin’s scouts, Howard accompany- 
ing the latter column. Bernard's scouts noti- 
fied him of the vicinity of the hostiles, when 
the cavalry moved forward at a trot over three 
foot hills, each over a mile in ascent. The 
Indians were ornnaly posted on a rocky crest. 
One company was left with a pack train, and 
the others deployed and advancee handsomely 
under a bevy. sie uo ascent mi eae 
as steeper that at Missionary Ridge, but 
no man broke ranks, though several saddles 
were emptied and many horses killed. The 
enemy were driven from their position to an- 
other height, in the rear, of a ter eleva- 
tion, and crowned with tiaturel’ defenses of 
lava rocks. In twenty minutes this positi 
was also stormed from different sides at 
once, and a rapid pursuit commenced of the 
Indians, who flying abandoned horses, pro- 
visions, ammunition and camp material. 
The hostiles made for a thick timber crown- 
ing Blue ny and made another stand, but 
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noon the thermometer stood, in the shade, at 
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horse scaused a cessation + eet for to- 

. In this spareemens ve men 
yk wounded aud about twenty horses killed. 
It is impossible to state the loss of the enemy. 
Their women and children and best horses 
were moved before the ffght began, apparent- 
ly in the direction of Grande Ronde, and the 
hostiles fled in tbat direction. The officers 
and men behaved in the best possible manner. 





NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
MISCELLANEOUS. 

Harper & Bros. have published a new book by 
Miss Mulock, entitled “A Legacy ; being the Life 
and Remains of John Martin, Schoolmaster and 
Poet.” From the diary and selections from his 
most worthy poems, the editor has made up a sad- 
ly interesting biography of a poor self-taught man, 
rising from the lowest rank of London life, afid fit- 
ting himself to become a teacher, in which capaci- 
ty he was a faithful worker. His writings show 
ability which more favorable circumstances might 
have greatly developed. We agree with Miss Mu- 
lock in pronouncing his prose superior to his 
verse. Price, $1.50. 

Two more numbers are added to Harper’s ‘‘Li- 
brary of American Fiction.” ‘The first, “Miriam’s 
Heritage,” by Alma Calder, is a story of life in the 
valley of the Delaware while it was still a compara- 
tively new country. Price, 75 cts. The other, by 
an anonymous author, “Mag; a story of to-day,” 
is an effort to show the necessity for reform in the 
system or lack of system in sentencing offenders 
against the law. Price, 50 cents. 

Weekly additions are made tothe “Franklin 
Square Library,” which proves, considering the 
character of the works included in it, and the un- 
exceptionable paper and legible type, the cheapest 
reading offered the public. ‘‘Paul Knox, Pitman,” 
by John Berwick Harwood, isa story of life among 
the English miners—a deeply interesting tale; 
“My Heart’s in the Highlands,” by the author of 
“Artiste,” &c., is an entertaining love story; and 
“Henriette” isa tale from the French of Ernest 
Daudet. The above are for sale at 10 cents each, 
In Harper’s ‘‘Half Hour Series” we have another 
of the “‘Epochs of English History,” embracing the 
period from 1765 to 1820, during which occurred 
the American Revolution, and the great European 
wars ending with the overthrow of Napoleon. The 
history of those eventful years is ably condensed 
by the author, O. W. Tancock, M. A. The text is 
accompanied by five maps. ‘‘The Canoe and the 
Flying Proa,” by W.L. Alden, illustrated by dia- 
grams and drawings, is of much interest to all who 
have any care for aquatic sports. Price of the 
above, 25 cents each. 

The same publishers have lately issued “‘ Modern 
Dwellings in Town and Country; adapted to 
American wants and climate; with a treatise on 
Farniture and Decoration.” By H. Hudson Holly. 
Readers of Harper's Magazine will recall much of 
the matter of this volume, and many of the illus- 
trations, as first appearing in that publication, and 
will find its value increased by being thus put in a 
handsome volume. It has been truly said that a 
man who undertakes to build without consulting 
an architect is foolish; so a man who does not 
consult fitness and. adaptability of style in the ar- 
chitecture of his building, and beauty and taste in 
the inner finish and furnishing no less than mere 
convenience in arrangement of rooms, commits a 
grave error. Many of the plans and elevations 
convey valuable suggestions for remodeling old 
dwelings, while the plans given cover a wide 
range of style and cost, and adaptability to varying 
locations. The estimates of cost are based on the 
average prices of material and labor for the pres- 
ent year. The second part of the volume, devoted 
to furniture and decoration, appeals forcibly to the 
ladies, whose life is spent at home, and to whom 
elegance and good taste in finishing, adorning and 
furnishing stand for nosmall share of their com- 
fort and happiness. The illustrations are numer- 
ous and admirably engraved, and the typography 
and printing are the best that can be done any- 
where. Price, $4.00. 

The Boston Directory for 1878, published by 
Sampson, Davenport & Co., has just made its ap- 
pearance. The volume is printed on new type, and 
contains the names of 132,717 persons, an increase 
of 3761 over last year. In preparing the present 
directory 29,144 names were added, 25,383 names 
were erased, and 44,794 changes in location, &c., 
were made. Of the 128,956 names printed in the 
directory of last year, only 58,779, or about 454 per 
cent., remain in the issue without alteration, show- 
ing that in these times alterations are more numer- 
ous than usual. A new feature,and one which 
will prove of great convenience hereafter, is the in- 
sertion of the names of prominent citizens who 
have died during the past year, with the date of 
their decease, and also giving prominent removals 
from the city. The Directory has now been pub- 
lished since 1789, at irregular intervals till 1825, 
and since then annually. The first directory con- 
tained 1474 names; and in 1822, the year Boston 
became a city, 8900 names. Since then, with few 
exceptions, the list has steadily increased, the 
greatest gain being in 1874, when West Roxbury, 
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The Directory ia remarkable for the large propor- 
tion of names recorded, exceeding lasgely the pro- 
portion given in New York, Philadelphia and other 
large cities. In short, we have, in the Boston Di- 
rectory, another of those “notions” as to which 
there can be no question that the “Hub” leads all 
other American cities. 

Oliver Ellsworth & Co., Bromfield St., publish 
“Five Thousand in Gold,” a romance founded up- 
on facts of recent occurrence in this vicinity, and 
not dissimilar to experience in many other locali- 
ties during the last few years. The author de- 
scribes a family suddenly reduced to poverty, and 
compelled to part with home and furniture under 
the auctioneer’s hammer. The husband is almost 
in despair; he. tries various expedients to mend 
his fortunes, such as practicing medicine upon 
“the eclectic system;” the sale of patent rights, 
and as secretary of a Mining Company, but fails of 
success. Finally his wife evolves out of her inner 
consciousness the idea of writing a book, based up- 
on her experience and observation during the trials 
they have been called to meet, and sits down to her 
task with a determination to succeed. The result 
of her labors Is a check from the publishers for 
“five thousand in gold,” which gives her husband 
a new start in life. Price $1.00 in cloth, or 50 cts 
in paper covers. 





Tue Buzzett Murper Triat.—The Buz- 
zell murder trial in Ossipee, N. H., was closed 
on Friday, the 5th. The closing arguments 
having been made Judge Foster made a charge 
to the jury, lasting two hours. The jury was 
out four hours Saturday. Their verdict was 
guilty, and at nine o’clock the same morning 
Buzzell was sentenced to be hanged July 10, 
1878. The condemned man manifested no 
emotion. The verdict gives general satisfac- 
tion to the community. Buzzell was taken to 
the Concord prison on Saturday night. Cook 
has been arraigned as principal to the murder 
of Susan Hanson, and, pleading not guilty, has 
been allowed to go free on his own recogniz- 
ance in the sum of $1000, to appear at the sit- 
ting of the court in October next. 





INTERESTING TO PrENnstonERS.—The fol- 
lowing is the language of an important pen- 
sion bill passed at the last session of Congress ; 
Whereas, it is apparent that the present pen- 
sion paid to soldiers and sailors who have lost 
both their hands or both their feet in the ser- 
vice of the country is greatly inadequate to 
the support of such as have families, therefore, 
ordered that on and after the passage of this 
act all soldiers and sailors who have lost either 
both their hands or both tbeir feet or the sight 
of both eyes in the service of the United 
States, shall receive in lieu of all pensions 
now paid them by the Government of the 
United States, and there shall be paid to 
them in the same manner as pensions are now 
paid to such persons, the sum of $72 per 
month. 





Tue Torar Sorar Ecrrese.—Congress ap- 
propriated $8006 for observing the total solar 
eclipse on the 29th of July. Admiral John 
Rodgers, Superintendent of the Naval Ob- 
servatory, has made preparations for as full 
and exhaustive observations as the means at 
his disposal warranted. Observing parties 
will soon take the field, fully instructed as to 
their duties, and the work will be carefully 
mapped out. As the duration of totality will 
not be more than three minutes in the North 
and two and a half in Texas, all observers will 
be required to work very rapidly to obtain 
the required observations. 





A Deravttinc TREASURER ConvicTED.— 
The trial of Ira B. Wright, the defaulting 
Treasurer of South Hadley, whose embezzle- 
ments amounted to $29,000, closed on Mon- 
day with a verdict of guilty. He refused to 
allow his counsel to carry the case up on ex- 
ceptions. He said that he had had a fair 
trial. In view of his social and moral stand- 
ing the Judge sentenced him to five years in 
the State Prison. ; 





AnorHer Deratcarion. — Carens W. 
Morse, ex-collector for the town of Newport, 
Vt., has proved a defaulter to the extent of 
$3000 of the town’s money, and has fled to 


POLITIOAL ITEMS. 

Secretary Thompson says that the Navy de- 
partment is now out of debt, and that he in- 
tends to keep it so by rigidly respecting the 
law. , 

The Democratic meeting in Augusta, Ga., 
July 6, indorsed Stephens’ course in Congress. 
Delegates were appointed to support him for 
re-nomination. Four counties have passed 
resolutions indorsing and supporting Mr, 
Stephens for re-election. 

The act of the Canadian Parliament impos- 
ing a stamp duty on insurance policies has 
been set aside by the English Privy Council as 
unconstitutional, and about $200,000 will con- 
sequently be returned to the insurance compa- 
nies that have paid the duty. 

An act approved by the President June 
17, but which seems to have escaped notice, 
empowers the President immediately to ap- 
point ten cadet midshipmen in the naval acad- 
emy at large. 

The Secretary of State, in compliance with 
a request made by the president and vice- 
president of the board of delegates of the 
American Israelites, has instructed our consul 
at Tangier, Morocco, to co-operate with the 
representatives of other governments in using 
his good offices in behalf of oppressed Israelites 
in Morocco. 

A special to the New York Post says that 
the President distinctly denies the correctness 
of the statement that he has abandoned that 
part of the civil service order forbidding Fed- 
eral officers from participating actively in 
party conventions. 

There is talk of sending the Hon. Elihu B. 
Washburne to Congress from the third Illinois 
district (North Chicago), where, since his re- 
turn from the Paris mission, he has gained a 
residence, and Mr. Brentano, the present 
member, says if Washburne will be a candi- 
date he will not oppose him. Mr. Washburne 
was first elected in 1852 for the Galena dis- 
trict, and continued to represent it during six- 
teen years of public service. 

Gov. Porter of Tennessee states that the 
amount of the State debt, January 1, was 
$23,212,606. He thinks the financial condi- 
tion of the State the great bar to prosperity, 
and urges steps toward a settlement. 

It is charged that the omission of the Hot 
Springs amendment in the sundry civil bill 
was intentional and fraudulent. A Congres- 
sional investigation is regarded as certain. 
The interest at stake was enormous, the 
claims of speculators amounting to millions. 

A Democratic convention in the 15th Con- 
gressional district of Ohio, balloted 600 times, 
without any choice of candidate, and then ad- 

journed till the 31st inst. 

The Congressional record for the last ses- 
sion makes 4900 pages, besides an appendix 
of 500 pages, containing speeches that were 
not delivered. The index makers have been 
at work during the session, and the six bound 
volumes will be ready for delivery by the first 
of August. 

Later returns from the California constitu- 
tional convention election, show that the non- 
partisans elected all the 32 delegates at large, 
and probably 54 county delegates, though 
they may lose one of that number. The 
Kearneyites elect 51 and possibly 52 county 
delegates; Republicans eight and the Demo- 
crats seven. The non-partisans will thus have 
a majority in the convention of seventeen or 
twenty over all others. The revolutionary 
element will form a small minority in the con- 
vention. 

The Maine Republican State Convention is 
called at Portland, Tuesday, July 30, ‘‘All 
Republicans and all independent voters who 
are in favor of preserving the credit of the 
National Government and a sound currency 
for the people—equivalent to coin and re- 
deemable in coin”"—are requested to send del- 
egates. 

Governor Cullom has decided to fill the va- 
cancy on the Illinois Supreme Bench, caused 
by the death of Justice Breese by the ap- 
pointment of Judge David J. Baker of Cairo. 

At a meeting of the Governor and Council 
of New Hampshire, Monday, the following 


emmcintmante maro.made + Trnstees of. Asylum 
for Insane, Dexter Richards of Newport, 


Charles A. Tufts of Dover, David Gillis of 
Nashua; Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion, Charles A. Downs of Lebanon; Bank 
Commissioners, Leander W. Cogswell of Hen- 
niker, John» G. Kimball of Nashua, Amos J. 
Blake of Fitzwilliam; Trustee of College of 
Agriculture, Wm. H. Mason of Moultonboro’ ; 
Commissioner of Pharmacy, Charles A. Tuft 
of Dover; I[risurance Commissioner, Oliver 
Pillsbury of Concord; Warden of State Pris- 
on, John C. Pillsbury of Concord; Prison 
Physician, Albert H. Crosby of Concord ; 
Prison Chaplain, Rev. Sullivan Holman of 
Concord. 





Terriric Tornapo—Loss or Lirr.—A 
terrific tornado visited certain portions of 
Pennsylvania on the Fourth. The Vesta Oil 
Works, near Pittsburg, were struck by light- 
ning and destroyed ; estimated loss, $100,000. 
Several members of a picnic party near the 
oil works sought refuge beneath a large wag- 
on. There were nearly 20 young ladies and 
children inside of the vehicle, and as many 
under it. A number of other vehicles had 
been hastily driven to other quarters, but this 
one was allowed to remain. A giant maple 
stood close beside it, which snapped in twain 
the moment the wind came up, and falling di- 
rectly across the wagon, cut it in two. Seven 
of the party were killed, and fifteen wounded. 
At Sandy Creek Village the water rose so 
rapidly that houses and bridges were swept 
away. In one instance a house containing five 
people was swept away by the flood and all 
the inmates were drowned. 





Express Ropsertes.—At Painesville, Ohio, 
on the 1st, the messenger of the American 
Express Company, was robbed of a bag con- 
taining $21,000, which was taken from a 
wagon on the way to the depot. No trace of 
the robber. 

James Gilmore, an employe of the United 
States: Express Company, at Cincinnati, is 
missing, with some $15,000 in money pack- 
ages. The robbery was committed on the 
4th, and the plunder consisted of packages 
for local delivery, contained in a tin box in 
the company’s safe, of which Gilmore was the 
custodian. It is supposed Gilmore left town 
early Friday morning. 





Boston Museum.—The amusing extravaganza 
of Evangeline continues to draw good audiences, 
and its familiar airs are as heartily enjoyed and 
applauded as ever. The new burlesque extrava- 
ganza “Hiawatha and Minnehaha,” the libretto by 
Mr. Nathaniel Childs and the music by Mr. Rice, 
is in preparation for immediate production. The 
regular season will open on Monday, August 26. 
The company for next year, while retaining many 
of the old favorites, includes several new to the 
Museum stage. Mr. Field, the able manager, who 
is now in Europe, has secured several novelties, 
and the prospect is that the next season will be 
one of the most eventful in the history of this pop- 
ular place of amusement. 





InorEasSE OF PostaL Bustness.—A requi- 
sition was received and filled at the office of 
the third assistant postmaster-general, Satur- 
day, for postage stamps, etc., of an aggregate 
face value of $524,195, the largest total value 
ever reported to the department in any one 
day. The requisition embraced 4,224,000 
postal cards, a number also unprecedented in 
the records of the office. 





Tue Woot Market.—The Journal notes 
the Boston wool for the past week as showing 
more activity than at any time since last Jan- 
uary, the total sales reaching 3,270,200 pounds. 
The market has been very much depressed for 
the last six months, the prices for fine fleeces 
having declined 10 cents per pound during 
that time, but it is hoped that a change for 
the better has now set in. 





Vermont Grancers.—The Green Moun- 
tain Grangers held their annual reynion at 
Lyndon, July 4. The order in Vermont now 
includes 225 lodges, with some 10,000 mem- 
bers. The oration, was delivered by Z. E. 
Jameson, of Irasburg, the State Grange Lec- 
turer. There was a large attendance and 


Strate Conventions.—The Arkansas Dem- 
ocratic Convention at Little Rock, nominated 
Gov. Miller for re-election. In addition to 
other resolutions adopted, it was also resolved 
to invite all the colored people of the State to 
unite with the Democratic party in furtherance 
ot the common interests; also indorsing the 
action of the House of Representatives in in- 
vestigating the electoral frauds. 

The Republican State Convention of Ala- 
bama met at Montgomery on the 4th. The 
day was mostly spent in wrangling over the 
contested delegation. R. H. Knox of Mont- 
gomery offered resolutions indorsing President 
Hayes for his wise and patriotic policy, which 
was overwhelmingly laid on the table. A res- 
olution to nominate a State ticket was tabled, 
The platform is violent in denunciation of the 
Democrats of the State. 





Tue Lire Savine Servrcee.—The Superin- 
tendent of the Life Saving Service will proceed 
as rapidly as practicable to provide for the es- 
tablishment of additional stations on the coast 
of North Carolina, and to improve the service 
there as well as elsewhere as much as possible 
before the stormy weather of the fall months. 
An apparatus has been invented by Lieut. 
Walter Walton, Assistant Inspector of Life 
Saving Stations for the Sixth District, designed 
to effect rapid transit from the various stations 
to points of wreck along the coast. The mod- 
el has somewhat the appearance of a fireman’s 
hook and laddercarriage, and isto be drawn 
by horses, and will convey at once to points 
of shipwreck each and every appliance used 
by the crews of stations in rescuing the ship- 
wrecked and affording them comfort and safe- 
ty. Superintendent Kimball will probably 
make use of this apparatus on the North 
Carolina coast. 

° 

Tue ApPpROPRIATIONS.—The aggregate of 
appropriations made by the last Congress is 
$157,203,933 77, as follows: Military Acade- 
my,$282,805 ; Fortifications, $275,000; Con- 
sular and Diplomatic, $1,076,135; Navy, 
$14,151,603 70; Post Office, $33,256,373; 
Pension, $29,371,574 ; Indian, $4,721,275 50; 
Army, $25,583,186 01 ; Legislative, Executive 
and Judicial, $15,428,881 ; Sundry Civil, $24,- 
750,100 56; River and Harbor, $8,307,000; 
The above includes only the regular appropri- 
ation bills, but the various deficiency bills 
swelled the total amount to $172,069 ,589. 








Specie Resumprion.—There is now on 
hand in the Treasury, available for resumption, 
nearly $200,000,000, and it has been reported 
that Secretary Sherman intended to resume 
specie payments August 1. He denies this, 
but believes that resumption will come before 
January 1. It is still thought a practical way 
to resumption will be found within a brief 
time. 





Jamaica GiIncrr.— This preparation has long 
been known for its efficiency in the cure of dis- 
eases prevalent in hot weather, and it is no exag- 
geration to say that the particular brand known as 
Sanford’s is equal to anything of the kind yet of- 
fered to the public. It is valuable not only asa 
medicine, but it forms a pleasant drink, acting as a 
gentle stimulant. Messrs. Weeks & Potter are the 
general agents. 


The Markets. 
BOSTON RETAIL PRICES. 


Inside of Faneuil Hall Market. 
WEDNESDAY, July 10, 1878. 
[Corrected weekly by H1tToN & WooDWARD, No. 

5, Vealand Mutton; Russevt Bros., Nos., 17 & 19, 

Poultry and Game; H. Brrp & Co., Nos. 38 & 40, Beef, 

Pork, Lard and Hams; C. C. CHAMBERLIN & CO., 

Nos. 79 & 81, Butter; Cheese and Eggs; SANDS, FuR- 

BER & Co., Nos. 88 & 90, Fruit and Vegetables; Suat- 

TUCK & JONES, No. 128, Fish; Geo. E. RICHARDSON 

& Co., No.1, F. H. Square, Fruit and Nuts.| 

Butter, Cheese and Eggs. 

Butter, # th,— Cheese, # th . .12 @. 15 
Lump... .-30@. 40 Sage, ¥th ..15 @. 18 
Prime... .2% @. 28 Neufchatel, ea @. 10 
2d quality . .23 @. 25 |Eggs,# doz. .lt@. 16 
common, ..18 @. 20 

' Bruits and Berries. 





Apples— Gooseberries, qt. @. 12 
new, ¥ bbl - +» |Grapes— 
#¥crate.. .% 250 Hamburg, tb 1 


- 75 | Lemons, ¥ doz 
. ow Uranget, wy uve 
. 20 | Peaches, pk. . 
Pineapples, ea . 
. 10 | Raspberries, qt 
- 20 | Watermelons,ea50 @ 


uts--Dry and Canned. 
|Prunes, ¥ tb. .15 @. 20 
25 


, 
Blueberries, qt 
Cherries, ¥ Bb . 
Cocoanuts,ea. .6 
Currants, qt . . 15 


Sa 153 
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Almonds, ¥ B&B . 25 
shelled, # th . 50 


40 

@. 60 |Peaches,# .20 @. 
Apples, # th .. 8 @- 12 ¥qtcan.... @. 
Castana, # th .10 @. 15 | Raisins,lay’st’ h25 @. 33 
Citron, ¥ bh . .25 @. 38 a esse. 8 
Dates, ¥b.. .10@. es arks, # qtl0 @. 16 
Higs,? th ...15 @. 40 | Walnuts,Englishl5 @. 20 
rilberts, v at e+ @- Naples, ....@. . 
Peanuts, ¥ -10 @. 15 | Zante cur’ts, #10 @. 12 
Pecans @b... @. 


Vegetables. 
Beans, ¥ pk . .62 @. 87 | green,pk . .25 @. 35 
string, ¥ pk .40 @. 50 | Potatoes, #” pk. 30 @. 4 
Beets, ¥bch .. » = # bushel. .100 @ 125 
reens, pk. . . - 6 | #@ barrel . .300 @ 350 
oSbese, ea. .10 15 |Rhubarb,hH ... @. 3 


5 Sage and Thyme— 
25 | #bunch.... 
5 |Spimach, pk .. . 
- %& er 

5 arrow, ¥ ib. . 


Carrots, # beh. . 
Caulifiower, ea 17 
Cucumbers, ea .4 
Egg Plant, ea . 15 
Lettuce ¥ head . 3 
Onions,# pk. . . 

new, beh ‘ort 

Bermuda, # tb . 
Peas, split, # qt . 


- | Summer,ea .4 
5 | Tomatoes, # qt 10 
4 | Turnips, ¥ pk 4 
10 
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Meats--Fresh. 
Beef, # th— hind¥Y tb . .18 
Sirloin steak 23 @. 25 | Lard, leaf,.... 
Round do.. .15 @. 17 Tried ....8 
Rib, roast . .10 @. 20 | Mutton— 


- 23 


@@e see 
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Chuck rib. . 8 @. 10 legs, @ th. . . 17 

Plate andnvis7@. 8 fore qr, # hb . 6 10 

Soup pieces . 3@. #4 chops ....15 20 

Liver ...-7@ 8 | Pork, # & 

Hearts,#@® .3@. 4 Roast andstks 7 @. 8 
Hogs, round,¥vm5 @. 54, Suet,#@b....8@. 10 
Haslet,sheep,ea. @. 5 Tallow,¥h ..8@. 8&4 
Kidney,each .. @. 8 | Veal, h’dqr¥ h14 @. 20 
Lamb— foreqr ....8@. 12 

hind qr ¥ .16 @. 20 | loins.....15 @. 2 

fore qr¥b. .8 @. 10 Sweetbreads, 33 @. 50 

Spring,frqr .12@. 

Meats--Salt, Smoked, &c. 
Pork, hams, # 10 @. 11 , smoked, ea.100 @ 125 
¥ b® .10 @. 12 Sheep, do. ¥ dz 50 


Pigs’ feet, ¥ tb .8 
Sausage,? ib . .9 

Bologna, # tb 10 
Tripe, ¥ be... + 


Bacon, 

Shoulders, ¥B7@. 8 

Salt, vb ...8@. 9 
Beef, corned,¥ bh6@. 9 

Smoked, # h.11 @. 20 
Tongues, # b .16 @. 18 


Poultry and Game. 
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Brant,pr. . .200 @ 250 Pigeons,¥ doz150 @ 200 
Chickens, # h .15 @. 20 squabs, # pr .50 @. 60 
spring, ¥ th .30 @. 40 | Pigs, sck’g, ea 150 @ 300 
Ducks, ch’ce,#@ th. @. 20 quarter, # th 10 @. 16 
Fowls,# ib ..15 @. 20 |Turkeys,— 
ee,¥ ib... - @- choice, # bh .20 @. 2% 
Green, #. .20@. 25! ordinary, # h 14 @. 16 
Fish--Fresh. 
Alewives, doz .. @. 2 ;Halibut,¥h. .10 @. 12 
Bass,striped,¥& . @. 17 | chicken,¥W. . @. 15 
Bluetish # B® . .8 @. 10 | Mackerel,ea. .10 @. 20 
Cod, Wh . 215+ @- 6 Spanish,ea .25 @. 30 
ickled, ¥th.. @. 8 |Perch,Wdoz .. @. 5 
fongues,¥ &. - @. 2 white, #@b... @. 8 
cheeks, ¥ hb .. @. 10 |Pickerel,¥ % .10 @. 12 
Cusk,#@b.... @. 6 |Salmon,#b. .20@. % 
Eels, h ...10 @. 12 |Sturgeon,¥h .7 @. 10 
Flounders,ea .. @. 5 |Swordfish, #B @. 17 
@. 
@ 


Frog’s legs, doz . @. 40 |Tautog,@h... 
a »@b.. @. 5 | Trout,brook,vb . 


Fish--Dry, Smoked, Shell, &c. 
Cod, Wb. .7@. 9 Salt, # kit . 225 
Gloms, ¥ gall -75 @. 80 Lobster, @ bh... 
Haddock, smkd . @. 10 Oysters—Com. stew, 
Halibut,smkd,¥b @.12 Wgall....75 
Fins, ¥ i . .10 @. 12 Salmon,smk’d bb 20 
Herrings, do. ¥ dz @. 30 __ Pickled, # bh. . 
Soaled,¥ box 35 @. 45 


Salt,each. . .8 @. 20 
Sundries. 
Brooms, # doz450 @ 900 Popcorn,#%h . 3 
Cider,¥ bbl... @. . |Sardines— 
4 o Be « whole boxes. . 
Honey, @b . .2% @. 30 alf woe 
Milk, cond,# can @. 40 | quarter “ . .20 
Maccaroni,# % . @. 20 | Vinegar, # gall 25 
Pickles, ¥ gall .50 @. 75 
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BOSTON PRODUCE MARKET. 
WEDNESDAY, July 10, 1878. 
The weather has been extremely warm, and the 
market shows the effects in dull trade and weak prices. 
Everything is tavoring consumers, this week. 


Butter.—Receipts of the week 11,180 pkgs, and 1421 
boxes. The market remains dull, and there is so little 
New York and Vermont dairy butter that is selling 
above 17c that this must be regarded as an outside 
figure, although there are occasional sales of somethin 
fancy as high as 18c. Western butter is dull, an 
dairy-packed ranges from 12@14c, with occasional sales 
of a fancy lot in Vermont packages at lic. We quote 
creameries at 19@2lc for strictly choice; 15@18¢ for fair 
to ; 16@17%c for choice New York and Vermont 

ries, and 13@15c for fair to gooddo. Western ladle- 
packed butter sells at 10@12c, and choice - ed 
at 12@l4c, with a fancy lot selling a trifle her. 
Store- butter is almost unsalable. Jobbers’ 
| amg are two or three cents ¥ tb above these quota- 
ons. 


Richmond, Vt., July 8.—Butter sold to day at 14@ 
15e ¥ t for the best grade of June make; fair to good 
pam ny qutinary 2h 8@10c ¥ bh. Cheese was in de- 
m at 6@7c ¥ th for dairy; sage and factory sold at 
7 @8e ¥ Receipts of both butter and cheese light, 
owing to the extreme hot weather prevailing here for 

last ten days. 

Cheese.—Keceipts of the week 5148 boxes and — 

. The market is dull, and there is very little sell- 
above 7%c, although some fancy factory cheese are 
at 8. We quote choice factories at 7},@7%c; 
ood do at 7c; medium at 6c, and common at 4@6e ¥ 


N. Y., July 8—At Little Falls Cheese 

Market, the offerings were large and the demand was 
dull. er 100 factories were represented. About 11,- 
000 boxes sold at 7@8c, the market price being 7's @7%c; 
704 boxes of farm cheese sold at 4@7c, 64%@7¢ being 
| anae deegmee Butter, 15@17c; prime make, 163; 
Utica, N. Y., July 8.—Cheese market lower; 11,000 
cheeses sold at 744@8c; over 8000 at 8c; average price, 


of the week 2715 bxs and 16 bbls. 
for anything except strictly fresh 
Eastern Hf 12s @t3e dor: 
c, and P BT at 10401130 ¥ de. 
there is little choice fruit 
New apples are selling for 
few may yet be bad, of poor quality. Bl 
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75 # bush, Yellow eyes are 


scarce at 20 h. Jobbers’ 10¢ 
Wah lgher than the shore uot 2° 

8 n receipt to.d 
oere market is firm at $3@3 he th: tomatoes sell 


¥ “ 
Fresh Meats.—A st quiet market, — prices 
practically the same as lastnoted. We quote Brighton 
dressed beef at 73 @8c for whole sides, 9@11c for hind 
quarters, and 5@6c for fore do. Mutton is quoted at 11 
@i4c ¥ tb, and veal at $@13c. Spring lambs sell at 14 
a8 — ; 


Poultry.—The supply is small and demand limited. 
We quote the range on quality at from 12@ 18e. 

Hay and Straw.—The receipts are ample for the 
demand, and the market is dull for all g:ades, but 
more especially for ordinary hay. We quote prime 
coarse hay at $17@19 ¥ ton, and ounce in a while a fan- 
cy lot at $20 # ton; ordinary hay at $11@13 ¥ ton; 
prime medium hay at $15@16 for fine, and coarse at 
$18@19, with here aud there a lot at $20# ton. Straw 
at $11@13 ¥ ton. 


BOSTON WHOLESALE PRICES, 
Carefully Corrected Weekly, 
WEDNESDAY, July 10, 1878, 
Ashes. SS EEE 


@. 3 
Pearl, vt ...6@. 64) No.lLinen. .4@. 4 
Pot, ¥b... .4@. st Bag. Be. 1, whites @ & 

2 





Beeswax. x saga + 


colored... .1j@. 
Yellow, ¥ t,. .28 @. 32 | soft woolen .10 @. 194 
3 


hite, ¥ ib . .40 @. 50 |Print papers . . ja. 
Candles. “= — 

Mould, ¥ ® . .12 @. 154) CHP PoW.  @- 
Sperm. ..+ +27 @- 20) Light ...14@. 15 
Adamantine . .12 @. 24] Brass... . .8 @. 10 
Paraffine ...19 @. 21 13@ 3h 

Coal. eee 246. 

Cannel, ¥ tonl4 50 @17 50 -4@. 

Anthracite, ¥ 2000 ths— é. 

retail . . .500 @ 600 a. 
cargo .. .4% @475 a 

@. 





Coffee. 
Mocha, ¥ bh . .26 @. 264 
Java. ....-21@. 2 
Maracaibo . .144@. 19 | Refined . 
Rio ......12@. 18 [Kerosene .... 
Naptha ... .10 


Produce. 


ae 

_—c 
@@eae * 

= 

= 

oo 


otton. 
Upland. out. 





Ordin oo eo ME. 
Good Ordinary 105@ . 10) “gee t™ ++ @. 
Low Middling . 11j@. 11 ed,W@b ..4@. 6 
Middling ...1lh@. 11}|_ Sliced, Wh ..5@. 7 
Good Middiing 12 @. 124] Butter, ¥ B— 
Prime... .16@. 18 
Domestics. fair to good .12 @. 15 
Sheetings and Shirtings— | common ..10@. 12 
Heary 44. “ie: 7h qreameries -18 @. 21 
edium 44, .64@. estern ...9@. 14 
Drills, brown. .- H + 8 | Beans, ¥ bushel— 
Print Cloths . .3)@. 38) Smallandex 165 @ 175 
Cotton Flannels . @. . Yellow Eyes 2 25 @ 2 30 
Prints, fancy ..5@. 6 Mediums. . 150 @ 170 
Denims ... .94@. 2 |Cheese, ¥ bh— 
Fish. rime factory.7 @. 8 
Cod, large, qtl 350 @ 425 hy? ~ EES 5, 
small ..... @. . kim .....38@. 5 
Hake ....10@12% Cranber’s, bb! Y 
Pollock .. .100 @ 20 | Orion, ¥ bbl || Be 
Mackerel, Bay 700 @ 750 | botatoes & bushel G@.- 
Shore .. .650 @ 675 | Seste hase. tO @ = 
Alewives . .£50 @ 550 | Jedinene an :° 30 
NO LY tes 13 00 @17 00 |, Rew, ¥ Dbl. 200 @ 225 
Herring— Swan ARR 
scaled, ¥ box 16 @. 17 Peles ¥ bbi - 10h@. 18 
pickled wbbl2 50 @ 475 71X68» "Saya vib 
Flour and Meal. medium ,’, 8 00 @ 9 00 
Western sup. 300 @ 350 fine. . . .1000 @1100 
Com. extra 400 @ 450 mixed ..1100 @1200 
Wisconsin and Minnesota | Vinegar, # gal. 15 @. 30 


Com. to ch’ce4 25 @ 7 25 
Michigan and Ohio— 

Choice ext .475 @ 525 
Dlinois and Indiana— 

Choice ext .475 @ 600 
St. Louis ext 500 @ 6 2% 
Southern ext 500 @ 675 
Corn Meal. . 225 @ 240 
Rye Flour . .350 @ 400 
Buckwheat do. . @. . 
Oat Mea) . .450 @ 600 


Provisions. 

Beef, Mess— 
West. mess 900 @1000 
West. ext . 1050 @11 00 
Plate . 
Pork, prime .900 @ 950 
ess .. .1025 @1075 
Clear . . .1150 @12 50 
Lard, tce,¥% .7]@. 8&8 
caddies, # th .94@. 103 
Hams, smoked. 10 @. 104 


mM... ruit. Hogs, dressed .43@. 5 
Soft shell . .21 @. 23 Rice. 
Citron...» ++15@- 15$/Carolina ....7@. 8 
gy bee “- a. : Louisiana. ... @. 
ates?b ...-4@. 
Pea Nuts °.110@175| . Sele-whhd. 
Figs,drume ... @. . |Cadiz ....200 @ 220 
Layers ... -104@. 15 | Turks Island. 205 @ 215 
Lemons,#box 700 @ 900 |Liverpool . .175 @ 180 
Oranges,” box7 00 @ 9 00 bag, fine . .225 @ 250 
Raisins, layer .. @. - Coarse fine. , 140 @ 150 
Loose os 200 @ 20 Seed, 
Grain. Corrected by Schlegel ¢ 
Corn, # 56 ths— Everett. 
) ig pee +40 - 50 IClover, red . . . 8 @. 8 
2 oe aa white Dutch 830 @. 35 
oo. - 46 4 - 8 Grass, ¥ bushel— 7 
Steamer. . .43 @. 45 — io ; oS 200 
Oats......32@. 41 ungarian .115 @ 125 
Wheat : 595 @ 120 Millet ...115 @ 125 
Rye .. J a - 65 @. 68 German. . - @.. 
Sooke 73 @. 8 Red Top, bag! 75 @ 200 
P, 0.9 te te Y Fow!lmead’w 250 @ 


Shorts, ¥ ton 14.50 @15 00 oa. eb a 


R. 1. Bent... 
Ky. Blue ... 
Orchard... . 
Buckwheat, bul 00 @ 
Barley, # bush1 00 @ 
Rye, bush . .125 @ 
Wheat, winter 3 00 @ 
Flax Seed .... @ 
Linseed, Am. 135 @ 
Calcutta,g’ld1 85 @ 
Canary ...175 @3 
Mustard Seed .12 @. 


ss 


Fine'Feed , . 1550 @16 00 
Middlings . . 1600 @16 50 
Oil Cake,#ton45 00 @50 00 
Hay—*¥ 2000 bbs. 
East.& North.13 00 @19 00 
At City Scales—retail. 
Country Hay— 

Old, # ton 2100 @22 00 
New@ton... @. . 
Salt Hay . .1100 @1300 
Straw, 100 bs .60 @. 70 
Hides and Skins. 

Calcutta Cow, ¥ b— Soap. 
Slaughter . .12 @. 14 ,Castile, ¥ ..6@. it 
Dead green .10 @. 104; American,#b . @. 8 

B. Ayres, dry .20 @. 21 Spices. 


Rio Grande . .19 @. 19k|,, 
~ >” | Cassia, ¥ gold 1 - 21 
Western, dry .16 @. 17 doves ne 7. ty + 37 


Qeae 
o 
S 
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Wet 2.26 -74@- Vin > 
Goat Skins— . ee A ae e- A. 
Madras ...40 @. 42 [7am ees O38 Ge 
Patnas ...25@. 27 |Nutmegs... 76 @. 80 

Pepper .... 12@. 12 
Honey. Pimento... . 14}@. 14 
Cuba, ¥ gal .100 @ 125 Starch. 
Northern— Wheat, # . Oh@. 


Box,#@b ... @. 


Loose #¥ bh... @. Corn, #7 b .. . 24a. ; 


Potato, #&.. .3i@. 


Hops. 
Sugar. 
lst sort, 1877 ..7@. 8&8 Havana, D. S.— 
do. 1876 . .4@. 6 Nos. 8to 12. .7}@. 8 
Leather. 


Nos. 13to17 .8j@. 9 

Sole, B. Ayres . 19,@. 21 Nos. 18 to 20 . vhe - 
9@. 21 White ....+ @-- 

Oak .... .2% @. 30 [Cuba Muscovado— 
4 yt evap Pats te gp Uret Tea. TH 
Wemlock + +22 @. 24 Fairto g’dgro. 74@. 74 
Oak .....2@. 2 | Primetocho’e8 @. 8} 
Calf Skins, ¥ bh— PortoRico ...7@. 8 
Rough .. .33 @. 37 ,Refined,crushed. @. 10 
Finished. . .50 @. 90 | Powdered... @. 9 
French. . .120 @ 200 Granulated . “me s'* 
Coffee crush .7 


Lime. a. % 
Rockland, #cask75 @. 80 Tallow. 
ber. Rendered, # bh. . @. 7 
gy “ ‘ Rough. .... 5@. 54 
Pine, clear . 2000 @42 00 
Coarse No.5 15 00 @16 00 Teas. 
Refuse . .1000 @1200 |Gunpowder,¥ B22 @. % 


Shipping b’ds 15 00 @16 00 |Imperial. . . .22 
pruce— Hyson ....20 
Nos. 1 & 2, 1000 @11 00 | Young Hyson . 20 
Refuse .. 700 @ 800 |Hyson Skin . 

Hemlock Boards— Souchong .. 
Nos.1&2 .800 @ 900 |Oolong ... .20 
Refuse .. 550 @ 700 |Japan.....l 

Flooring Boards— Tobacco. 


. « 27 00 
Refuse. . 12.00 abe Seedleaf, Conn. & Mass. 


. 1b 
215 


oO 
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Clapboards— Fillers e+e 5@. 7 
Extra Pine 3300 @3500 | Seconds .. 9 @. 2 
Sap do. . . 2500 @33 00 Wra pers .. 12 @. 35 
Spruce . . 1000 @2000 New ork assorted lots. 

Shingles .. 125@425| Common .. 8@. 9 

Laths.... 140 @ 150 Good ....1 @. 12 

Penn. and Ohio. 
Molasses. Assorted lots 9 @. 17 
New Orleans .30 @. 48 Cuba .....65@12 


_ 
“Ss 


Lo rer 


Muscovado ... @. 


¢ 





Ci®@nfuegos . .35 @. 37 
Porto Rico . .35 @. 48 pects “4 Bark. 
t il prices ¥ cord. 
10d to SF ne |Bark, hemlock. . @. . 
# 100s... . @ 250 —aae eee rt 
ou. pyre 
Linseed, Am... . S48! Bark Prices W cord. 
Crude Sperm .86 @. 90 '575 @ 650 


Wood, hard 
Soft’. . . .500 @ 575 
Wool, 


Do. Whale. .40 @. 45 
Refined do. .50 @. 55 
Sperm, winter 100 @ 102 











Do. spring . .95 @. 97 |Ohio and Pensylvania— 
Lard, est Rx 57 @. 60 Picklock ..40 @. 42 
Nos.1&2 . .50@. 54 Choice XX. .37 @. 38 
ExtraBoston @. 00 meX....37 @. 38 
Labrador Cod .40 @. 42 M m...37@. 3 
Bankdo.. .. .33 @. 35 Coarse... .32@. 33 
Menhaden . . .30 @. 31 |Mich., N. Y. & Vermont— 
Neatsfoot¥ gal. 75 @. 85 a XX 35 @. 36 
‘ Me 2+. HQ. 35 
Lead, — Medium .,. .34 @. 3% 
Engpureinoil10 @. 104} Common . .30@. 32 
Am. do.dry .7h@. Other Western— 
Do. do. in oil Sha. 9 FineandX .34 @. 35 
Red, Am. .. 64@. 7 dade 9H 
atch No ldry 8j@. 9 |Pulled extra, .30 @. 40 
Do. do. in off 10h@. 113] Superfine . .30@. 42 
peckens Sia. 64|.No-1 ....15 @. 20 
Do. do. in oil .8k@. 9 Combin fleece 35 @. 42 
Putty, in bulk .2@. 2}|Finedelaine. .38 @. 42 
MineralPaints. 1@. 2 California . . .14 @. 30 
Varnishes . .100 @ 600 |Texas .. . . . 14 @. 28 
Glue......14@. 50 ae ie 
jo abing .38 @. 
Paper Stock & Junk.) pyenos Ayres . 15 @. 20 
Canvas, No.1. .4§4@. 5 Cape Good Hope25 @. 30 


REMARKS.—Trade is quiet, but there are some indi- 
cations of improvement. Coal is in moderate de- 
mand. Coffee firm. Cotton steady with small stock. 
Dry goods low, but held firm, and there is anticipation 
of more decided activity. Fish are very quiet with 
small stock of all kinds. Flour has been very dull 
throughout the week and prices have ruled in favor of 
buyers. The trade are purchasing only to supply im- 
mediate wants, and even lower prices would not be 
any ioducement to stock upto any extent. The wheat 
harvest is so promising and the supply is likely to be 
so large, low prices must continue to prevail. Corn 
quiet and weak. Oates quite firm, with steady de- 
mand. Rye quiet. Shorts firmer and a shade higher. 
Hay rather dull, with an abundant supply. Hides 
very firm with upward tendency. Hops are firmer, 
with small sales of extra at a shade above our quota- 
tions. Leather steady. Lime is dull. Molasses quite 
dull. Oils in moderate demand. Petroleum quict, fa- 
voring buyers. Produce noted elsewhere. 
Beef 1s quiet. Pork in moderate demand—summer 

acking exceeds last year at this date about 500,000 

ogs. rd in fair demand. Hams steady. Sugar is 
steady. Tallow quiet. Teas quiet. 

The past week has been the most active market for 
Wool we have had occasion to notice for a long time. 
Throughout the West the clip is fast passing into the 
hands of speculators, dealers and manufacturers at 
higher prices than have recently been curreut in East- 
ern markets, and this has led to a firmer feeling and a 
more active market here, as prices are as low now as 
they are likely to be for some months to come. New 
wool has been arriving quite freely from Michigan, 
Ohio and Pennsylvania, and the sales include 600,000 
tbs fleeces at 35439¢ for Ohio and Pennsylvania, and 
35c for Michigan; 600,000 bs combing and delaine 
fleeces at 38@42i;c for washed, mostly desirable lots of 
fine delaine and combing at 42c ¥ &, and unwashed at 
29@30c, with some small lots of selected Kentucky at 
an advance on the latter rate. Manufacturers are now 
purchasing delaine and combing fleeces quite freely, 
and are stocking up with all available lots at the cur- 
rent rates. Sales are noted elsewhere. 





PRODUCE MARKETS. 


New York. July &.—Cotton dul! and unchanged ; 
sales 838 bales; forward deliveries 1@2 points higher 
and quiet. Flour—Receipts, 16,267 bbis; market with- 
out decided change, with a moderate export and lim- 
ited home trade demand; sales 16,700 bbis; No 2 at 
$2 25@3; superfine Western and State at $3 35g3 85; 
common to good extra Western and State at $3 %@ 

30; good to choice do at $4 35@5 75; common to 
choice white wheat Western extra at $5 8046 50; fan- 
cy do at $6 55@7 50; common to good extra Vhio at 
$3 95@5 75; common to choice extra St. Louis at $3.9 
@7; patent Minnesota, extra good to prime, at $647; 
choice to double extra do at $7 10@7 75; 2700 bbls low 
grades extra at $3 80@4; 3400 bbis winter wheat extra 
at $4 15@5 75; 4600 bbis Minnesota extra at $3 90@ 
7 85; market closing steady. Southern flour un- 
changed; sales 2100 bbls; extra at $4 55@5 75; choice 


at $5 85a@7 25. Rye flour steady at $2 856@% 25. Corn 
meal heavy; yellow at $2 15@2 30; Brandywine at 
$27 80. Wheat—Receipts, 119,086 bush; market 


le better and closed rather more steady, with a 
good demand; sales 473,000 bush, udi 
£25,000 bash on the spot; ——— at 00a93c; No 
pad ne 9b 01; No 1 do at $1 05; No 3 winter red at 

No z do at $1 09@1 11; No 1 do at $1 12; un \- 
hite at Wce@$1 14; No 1 white at $1 05; No 1 am- 
at.$1 01; No2 , July, at 9c; do, August, at 
Stee; No 2, N hwestern, Augu>t, at 95c; No 2 
winter, Ju pat @) 04; do, August, 00 Ot 00; No2 
inter, deliverable up to July, at $1 06@1.- 
do deliverable up to 25th August, at $1 bec 
hade firmer, with a better ex dem 

State at 64c; 8000 bush 
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Coffee firmer. Sugar steady, but very quiet. Molasses 

ulet and unchanged. Rice firm. Petroleum dull. 
Tallow steady at 64@7¢. Pork firmer but quiet; 325 
bbis mess, on the spot, at $10 10 75. Beef dull. 
Beef hams steady; new at 220. t meats firmer; 
sales pickled bellies at 6¢; pickled shoulders at 6c; 
hams at llc; smoked hams at 12%c; middies steady; 
Western long clear at 5%c; sales 25 boxes city do at 
6\%c. Lard opened lower but closed firmer; 781 tierces 

rime steam on the spot at $7 075¢@7 124 ; 250 tierces, 

uly, at $7 0744; 2000 tierces, August, at $7 12)5¢@7 15; 
75 tierces city steam at @6 90; refined, for Continent, 
quoted at $7 45. Butter dull at 6@2vc. 

Chicago, July 8—Flour dull and unchanged. 
Wheat dull, weak and lower; No 2 bay spring at 
Mc ensh; 89@80%c for July; 81@81%c tor August; No 
3 do at 8¢e. Corn steady and in fair demand at 373g 
cash and 37% @37Kc for August; réjected at 34}¢c. 
Oats active and lower at 23 cash; 224c for August. 
Rye steady at 48c. Barley dull and a shade lower at 
48c. Pork in fair demand and lower at $9 10 cash; 
$9 15@9 17% for August and September. Lard steady 
and unchanged at $6 75% cash and $6 80@6 82% for 
August. Bulkmeats steady. At the afternoon call of 
the board wheat was 8¥!; @50%c for July and 81c asked 
for August. Corn unchanged. Qats a shade higher at 
234,c for July and 224 c¢ for August. Pork at $9 224%@ 
9 25 for August. Lard at $6 824 for August. 

Cincinnati, July 8.—Pork dull at $9 75@10. Lard 
dull; current make at 6\%c; kettle at74 @7ikc. Bulk- 
meats quiet; shoulders at 4%@5c; short rib at $5 40 
cash; $5 45 July; short clear at 5X%c. Bacon easier; 
shoulders at bis g5 He; clear rib at $6 10@6 15; dear 
sides at 6%c. Hogs dull; common at §3 40@38 85; 
light grades at $3 90@4 14; packing at $4@4 20; Sesem’ 
ers’ grades at $4 20@4 35; receipts 1681 head; ship. 
ments, 905 head. 








REPORT OF THE 


BOSTON LIVE STOCK MARKET, 
At Brighton and Watertown. 
BY GEO. J. FOX. 
WEDNKEsDAY, July 10, 1878, 


Amount of stock at Market :— 
Cattle. Sheep. Shotes. Hogs. Veale 


This week .....4,793 3,040 — 9,226 008 
Last week ... ..4,516 7,887 -- 7,520 628 
Last year, July 11, .3,240 6,170 = 6,876 903 
Horses. ....++.+-30 
CATTLE AND SHEEP FROM SEVERAL STATES. 
Cattle. Sheep. Cattle. Sheep. 
Maine ...+ — — | New York 63 572 
New Hampebire 51 312 | Connecticut =_ _ 
Vermont .. . 1% 813 | Western . . 4485 1943 
Massachusetts . — —|Canada .. — - 
Total .w.ccescseseses 708 3,640 
Lefiover seccecsecsece - 
CATTLE AND SHEEP BY RAILROADS, &o. 


Cattle. Sheep. Cattle. ° 

Fitchburg . . 2030 561 | Bos. & Albany 2624 1800 

Lowell ... 119 | hae foot & boats — - 
109 


Bastern... 2 _ 
Total . cc ceccvecvecs 0 oft 8,000 
DROVES OF CATTLE AND SHEEP. 

Cattle. Sheep. Cattle. Sheep. 
New Hampshire— Hastings &Camp- 

J. E. Perry 2 59 * ree 17 =: 180 

W.W. Austin. . 77 New York— 

Dow & Moulton 12 60 Fisher Bros. .. 26 140 

Adden & Hanna. B. Hurlbert .. 22 151 

er 8 H.C.Clark... 5 47 

J.W. Taylor. . 10 23 P. Melotte _ 116 

Aldrich&Johnson 12 66 J.O. Brine. . . 118 

H.N. Merrill. . 2 J. H. Thomas 10 

I. B. Sargent. . 5 37 W estern— 

Vermont— A. N. Monroe . 2512 

W. Ricker ... 142 G. W. Hollie . . 1800 

Q. Kimball. . . 100 J. Stetson & Co. 64 

R.E. French. . 6 7. os Meee coe OS 

M. G. Flanders. 6 16 Swift Bros... . 178 

H. T. Gilbert. . 1¢ 24 C. Leavitt & Son 98 


Tinker & Kenfield 4 8 J.A.Hathaway 59 
G.W.Brownell. 19 96 Black& Co. . . 144 
F.S. Kimball . 8 Field Bros... . 272 
S. M. Flint... 51 G.N. Ladue . . 192 
A. Williamson . 16 C. Thompson . , 328 
J.M. Draper . . 21 Lingham & Co. . 448 
Quinlan & Martin 20 T. Nugent ... 143 


Hall & Seaver . 65 Field, Carter & 

M. T. Shackett . 51 97 Te: ecm oie 0 7 
F.F. Brady... 21 M. Joyce... . 35 
C. Leavitt ... 12 ° 


NORTHERN CATTLE. 
PRICES ON 100 bs. DRESSED WEIGHT. 
Good oxen . $7.00 @ 7.25 | Second quality $5.00@5.50 
Pair to good . 6.00 @ 6.50 | Third quality . 4.00@4.75 
Few pairs premium bullocks ..... . . 7.50@7.75 


Onion Market, Watertown, Tuesday, July 9, 1878. 
—Shipping cattle are this week quite numerous via the 
Grand Truok R. R, We figure eighty-nine car loads 
which, if they should average sixteen to a load, would 
make a total of 1424 head. There were also arrivals of 
other western cattle forthe home market. The supply 
from the north, as yet light; we book 308 head of 
north roaders. Some nice Lake steers were at market 
this week, handled by the usual owners from that sec. 
tion. M. T. Shackett, John Quinlan, and others, had 
steers that were praised highly by butchers. We ex- 
pected that, as the season advanced, the supply of 
western cattle would be somewhat lighter instead of 
heavier. There is a good demand for all grades of cat 
tle this week, and prices are held firm even on the 
young two and three year old steers, heifers and cows. 

TRANSACTIONS AT THE YARDS. 

C. Leavitt & Son sold 34 steers, 40,500 ths, at $5 15 
live weight. 

M. T. Shackett sold 10 4-year-oid steers to Mr. Gow. 
ard, dress 800 ths, at 7yc D. W.; 24-year-old steers, to 
dress 875 Ibs, at 744c D. W 

Quinlan & Martin had 20 grass-fed cows and heifers 
selling from 54% @6c D. W., average to dress 600 ths; 
this was a commencement of their cattle; they are 
feeding some 200 head. The cattle they sold to-day 
were nice and well fatted. ; 

I. B. Sargent sold 5 steers, ay. 1000 ths live, at 4K c, 

H.N. Merril sold 2 oxen for $142, weighing 3500 fs. 

M. Joyce sold 2 heifers at 5c live; 2 oxen at 5c; 2 
oxen for $165; 6 heifers, ay. 1000 ths, at 5c live. 

M. G. Flanders sold 2 oxen, weighing 2600 tbs, at 
$100 

J. W. Taylor sold 6 heifers and steers, to dress 500 
tbs, at 6c D. W. 

WESTERN CATTLE. 
PRICES ¥ % ON THE LIVE WEIGHT. 
- 5,@5§ | Light to fair... .4 @4} 
-439@5 | Slim .. e+ « » 3§@33 
- « » 5§@5j 


Brighton, Tuesday and Wednesday, July 9 and 
10, 1898.—The general admission, both by buyers 
and sellers, was that cattle changed hands at least Yc 
advance from our last quotations. You see the large 
supply of shipping cattle must take from the home 
supply considerably. We calculate about 2000 head of 
cattle are intended for Liverpool market. The trade 
opened early at this market, and although the quality 
was hardly equal to last week, prices were firm, and 
poorer cattle were sold at as high figures as a grade 
higher stock was sold for last week. The cattle, we 
are told, cost higher out to Chicago. This statement 
is of course accepted by speculators, who make quite a 
pondic of the eattle eciting more, aud cannot be af 
orded at old rates. 


Extra ..... 
Good to prime . . 
A few lots of premium steers cost .. . 


SALES AT BRIGHTON. 

New YARDS.—A. N. Monroe sold 30 steers av 127 
ths, at 544 ¢ live; 35 steers av 1250 ths, at $5 15; 20 steers 
av 1325 tbs, at $5 65; 15 steers av 1590 ths, at $5 40; 40 
steers av 1250 ths, at $5 30; 26 steers av 1283 ths, ut 
$5 55; 17 steers av 1050 ths, at 4%c; 15 steers av 1400 
Ibs, at $5 70; 30 steers av 1220 ths, at 54¢c; 15 steers av 
1130 ths, at $5 05; 20 steers av 1200 ths, at 5c; 6 steers 
av 900 Ibs, at 45¢c; 30 steers av 1200 ths, at 5c. 

A. White sold 1¢# steers av 1450 ths, at $5 624%; 8 
steers ay 1250 ths, at $5 15; 2 steers av 1150 tha, at bc; 
4 steers av 1100 ths, at $5 10; 6 steers av 1100 ths, at 5c; 

J. Stetson & Co. sold 30 steers ay 1103 ths, at $5 10; 
Is steers ay 1231 ths, at $5 10; 16 steers av 1200 ths, at 
5ge. 

EK. Farrell sold 6 steers av 1250 ths, at @5 55; 6 steers 
av 1250 ths, at 54¢c; 8 steers av 1250 tbs, at $5 30. 

OLD YARDS.—J. A. Hathaway sold 20 steers, 27,180 
tbs, at 54; 25 steers 35,680 ths, at $5 40; 5 steers, 7120 
ths, at 5c; 6 steers, 7450 ths, at 5 30 

J. B. Cook sold 16 steers av 1050 ths, at 5c; 8 steers 
av 1100 ths, at $5 15; 5 steers av 1150 ths, at $5 20. 

Fitch & Birch sold 20 steers av 1150 ths, at $5 20; 18 
steers av 1170 ths, at @5 10. 

C. Leavitt & Son sold 10 steers ay 1354 ths, at $5 55; 
12 steers av 1300 ths, at $5 20; 11 steers av 1115 ths, at 
$5 40. 

OXEN, COWS, VEALS, SWINE, &c. 

Prices of Store Cattle—W orking oxen, per pair from 
$75@125 to $1204167; milch cows and calves from $25 
S50; extra, $554$70; farrow cows, $10@$25; year- 
ange, $7.00@$ 15; two years old, $12@$25; three years 
old, $28@@44; veal calves 445. 


STORE CATTLE AND WORKING OXEN. — Store 
cattle run largely into milch cows. Not any working 
oxen noticed. 

NEw MiLcH Cows.—A fair supply at the market. 
J. M. Draper arrived with 21 head from Vermont. Not 
many sales higher than $50, and the range seems to be 
from $30@45 for cow inclucing calf. 

VEAL CALVES.—Receipts 503 head. The largest 
nnmber were handled by F. 8. Kimball of Northfield, 
Vt., who had 100 head. Hastings & Campbell 42, F. 
F. Brady 40, M. T. Shackett 73, A. Williamson 54, G. 
W. Brownell 8, H. T. Gilbert 7, R. E. French 30, I. B. 
Sargent 41, Aldrich & Johnson 14, Dow & Moulton 50, 
Fi-her Bros. 13, B. Hurlbert 7, H. C, Clark 11. Prices 
remain as last week. The demand is on the decline. 

Fat HoGs.—Hog butchers cail 4X%c, a high price 
for western hogs. It would not have been thought so 
a few years ago. Receipts 8226 head. 

POULTRY.—Poultry arrives freely. Fowls at llc, 
turkeys 10@20¢ for spring chickens, or 2c higher. 


NORTHERN SHEEP. 
wir gg meg 2 in lots 4@5jc ¥ B, or $2.00@5.75 per 
va spring lambs 4j3a@7c Wb. Sheared sheep 3@5c 


We don’t understand why western sheep and lambs 
should run light this week, but such being the fact, it 
gave northern sheep drovers a better chance to stand 
on their dignity, which we are afraid wil! be short lived. 
The poor deluded mortals will think because their 
flocks sold so as to perhaps make them a little money 
this week, they must need double the supply next week, 
and what they have gained this week od can then 
count as loss, The advance of c that butchers have 
paid must eventually come out of drovers’ pockets, if 
we mistake not. W.W. Austin sold 77 lambs, av. 50 
ibs, at $3 % head. Fisher Bros. sold 140 lambs, av. 
6844 ths, at 6i¢c. J, W. Taylor sold 23 lambs, 1230 ths, 
atéigc. P. Mellotte sold 50 old sheep at 4c, and 66 
lambs, av. 60 tha, at ‘ B. Sargent sold lambs at 
634¢c, and sheep, ay. 70 Ibs, at 34c. J. O. Brine sold 112 
lambs, av. 65 ths, at 6\gc; 6 old sheep, 690 ths, at 5c. 
T. Nugent sold 143 sheep, 12,660 tha, at 4\c. 


HIDES, PELTS, SWINE, &c. 

Brighton hides, 6@64c; country hides, 54@60; calf 
skins, —@l0c @ B; pelts, $1@@1 each; lamb skins 
—c@— ea.; Tallow—Brighton, @5jc; country, 43 @5c, 
Fat hogs live,—@ijco # &; Store pigs, —g—c at 
wholesale; —@—c at retail; Columbia county pigs, 
—@—c; sucking pigs, none; veal calves 3a5c ¥ b. 


GENERAL REMARKS.—We hardly expected to find 
the market improved this week on live stock, It is 
true that last week was the Fourth of July week, and 
the city was considerably thronged with strangers, 
which would create a demand for meats; but the 
weather was remarkably sultry, and when the glass 
stands at 100 degrees in the shade, we should suppose 
that hot meat would go a begging. The easy disposal 
of cattle and sheep pleased the northern drovers, who 
sold out early and made tracks for the country. The 
advance in price on lambs was more observable, and if 
Owners are cautious in taking in a light supp! 
week, present prices may be held. . ao 





CATTLE MARKETS. 


New York, — 8.—On moderate arrivals gener- 
ally the tone of trade in live stock was improved thig 
forenoon, and values were about \c higher than the 
closing rates of last Friday. At Sixtieth-street Yards 
horned cattle sold at 7@IO Ke ¥ B, weights 5% to 9 
ewt. At Harsimus Cove Yards prices were 74 @l0\e 
¥ bh, weights 54 to 8% cwt. From 55 to 56 ts has 
been allowed net; top steers obtained 57 ths net. Qual- 
ity ranged from poor to good, being in general coarse 
and moderately fat. lich cows sold at $30@55 ¥ 
head. Calves included. Buttermilk-fed Calves sold at 
24@3%4c ¥; ordinary quality calves at 4% @6c # b; 
Veals at 6}¢@7c ¥ tb, witha few selected head at 7%Cc 
Wb. Sheep sold at 3445 #% &; Lambs at 5% a7c ¥ 
; mixed flocks of Bucks and Ewes at 3%¢¥ ®. The 
flocks as above quoted ranged from coarse to choice, 
being in general good. There were no live hogs on 
sale. City Dressed opened at the closing rates of last 
Saturday, — 54G5%c ¥ B; light pigs 5%c ¥ B. 
Buffalo, Y., July 4.—Cattle—Receipts to-day, 
572 head ; total for the week thus far, 6777 head ; for the 
same time last week, 9486 head ; consigned through, 288 
cars , decrease in receipts for the week, 117 cars; mar- 
ket moderately active ; prices unchanged ; better feeling 
on best grades ; choice steers, $4 70 @ $525; good ship- 
pers, $4 45484 65; medium, $4 25@4 40; light butch. 
ers’, $3 S5aS4 10; oxen, €3 75@84 25; bulls, $2 2@ 
$3 75; milkers and springers dull at $15@$35 ¥ head. 
Sh and Lambs.—Receipts to-day, 3000 head ; total 
for week thus far, 14,200 head; for the same time 
lact week, 12,300 h ; consigned through, 45 cars; 
market without decided change ; offerings mainly fair 
to medium quality, only light proportisn of choice 
stock; sales of Western sheep, $3 15@%3 60; lambs, 
y+ 75@$5 25; best grades hry were of; clos 
logs.— Receipts to-day, 2545 head; total for the week 
thus far, 22,675 head ; for the same time last week, 25,- 
300 head; —— = through, 126 cars; market moder- 
ately active; of York weights at $46 $4 10; heavy, 
$4 15@84 45; choice Philadelphias, $4 40@@4 45; ship- 
pers the principal buyers; all offe: of. 
Albany, N. Y., July 5.— Cattle— 375 
head, nst 501 head last week; owing to it being 
Fourth of July week, prices huve ruled kc ¥ bh. lower 
than those which prevailed at the close last week. 
There were no sales of milch cows or veal calves, the 
former going through in first hands and the latter 
atfoliowes Veule, ae fed, hea: vations 
as follows : Veals, ; 2he@2% ec; butte: %, 2c 
¥ b. Receipts’ 13,200 » 


g2kc head. st 14,200 
ead last week; the market was dull few sales 
were made, while prices were unaffected. Lambs find 


& more ready sale than sheep, 10 or 12 being 
of at lower prices than last “week. The Ta 
en Gots SyegeXe including common to 


een AB tl tonsa er a 


= 





800 head ; shipments, 2800 head; supply light and mar- 
ket unch ; shipping sold at $4 10@$5 40; feeders 
at $3 : ; butchers’ slow; cows at $2 sugg3 60; 
bulls at geqee *: Texans at $2 50G$3 WO. Sheep 
Receipts, : er 230 head , moderate suip. 
ping demand at $5485 40. 

July 8—Hogs—receipts 8000 head; shipments 5000 
head; market strong and mn? heavy sold at $4 bg 
426; mixed at $3 504 10. ‘attle—receipts 1600 head ; 
shipments 1500 head; market firm; shipping sold at 
04 00@4 40; feeders at $3 20@3 70; butchers’ grack 
slow ; cows at $2 8043 60; bulls at $2@2 40; Texans at 
$2 5@03 50. Sheep—receipts 600 head; market dull at 
6343 10%. 





FISH MARKETS. 


Gloucester, July 6.—During the week 65 fishing 
arrivals have been reported—43 from George's Banks, 
aggregating 1,360,000 be codfish and 20,00 tbs halibut 
7 from Grand and Western Banks, with 200,000 th» bal 
ibut; there are 15 mackerel arrivals for the week, but 
the receipts have not amounted to anything worth no 
ticing and prices are nominal. We quote sales of 
George’s codfish at $375 ¥ qtl; Shore at $3); ¥ qt; 
Grand Bank at $4 50 # qtl, and asmall supply on hand, 
kench cured codfish at $425 qtl; Hake at €1 4 
qt!; Cusk at $1 25 ¥ qtl; Haddock at $4 25 # qtl; Pol 
lock at $1 25@$175¥ qtl; Halibut Fins at $5 ¥ bbi; 
Napes and Fins at $4 bbl; Halibut Heads at $3 50 ¥ 
bbl; Pickled Tongues and Sounds at $12 # bbl; Pickled 
swordfish at $6 bbl; Pickled tongues at $7 ¥ bbi; 
Pickled Haddock at $4 # bbi; Pickled Codfish at @5 ¥ 
bbl. Fresh halibut in fair demand; last sales at 5a3c 
¥ tb for white and gray; Smoked Halibut at 6@%c ¥ bh; 
Prepared and Boneless Codtish at 3@6e # as to qual 
ity. Shore fish very scarce, with last sales of fresh 
codfish and haddock at $1 25@ cwt; fresh pollock, cusk 
and hake, none in the market; salmon at ise ¥ th; 
fresh swordfish at4c #%. Medicinal oil at $1 ¥ gal; 
Tanners’ oil at 40c # gal; Porgie oil at 33c ¥ gal. 





BOSTON WOOL MARKPET. 


SATURDAY, July 6, 1878 
The sales for the week comprise 1,959,600 ths of do 
mestic fleece and pulled and 1,000,000 ths foreign carpet, 
making a total of 2,959,600 hx. ‘The total receipts of 
wool at this ry since January 1, comprise 88,390 bales 
domestic and 16,510 bules foreign, against 112,304 bales 

domestic and 20,702 foreign for the same time in 1877 
There has been a better demand from manufacturers 
for the various grades of wool, and with the hardening 
of prices in the country they have been more willing to 
enter the market here for supplies. At the same time 
buyers purchase with extreme caution as there is no 
improvement in prices of goods, and the demand has 
not increased. The prospect of an advance in wool 
does not seem to stimulate the goods market at all, and 
the clothing trade are not asking the question whether 
oods will be dearer, but rather whether clothing will 
wanted, and they do not seem inclined to purchase 
cloths freely so long as there is a doubt about the de 
mand for clothing. Prices of wool are undoubtedly 
higher in the country, and in some sections the clip has 
been pretty well taken. There is a stronger tone to 
the market here, and on desirable clothing wools the 
market favors the seller. There have been sales of up 
wards of 300,000 ths of Michigan clothing fleece, partly 
to arrive, at 34 @35c, and sont 200,000 Ibs Ohio have 
been sold at 35@37c, and the market closes firm. A 
large sale of old York State combing, comprising some 
160,000 Ibs, has been made at 40c for washed and about 
30c for unwashed; and some new Ohio and Virginia 
combing here has been sold at 39@42c, and 100,000 bbs of 
Ohio delaine has been sold at 40@42c. There is a good 
demand for delaine selection, and buyers purchase 
quite freely at the above prices. Texas wools continue 
to be taken at prices ranging from la@2tec ¥ bb, and 
some of these wools are cheap at the money they have 
sold for. California and Territory wools are moving 
quite readily, and receivers are disposed to put their 
wools upon the market even at a small profit. The gen 
eral tone of the market is stronger, and there has been 
more doing, but the improvement is due to the advance 
of wool in the country rather than to any improvement 
in the price of goods, and when manufacturers have se 


cured a temporary supply there is likely to be a Jull in 
the market, unless goods sell more freely. We learn 
that several of the carpet mills have purchased quite 


treely, but no prices have transpired. 

rhe following are the sales for the week, and the 
prices paid :-— 

Domestic Fleece—The sales include 25,000 ths Michi 
fan X on private terms; 7000 ths medium unwashed 

ndiana at 27@28c; 5000 ths New Ohio X at 37¢; 20,000 
tbs Ohio and Michigan new at 35@36c; 15,000 ths XX 
Pennsylvania at 374,c; 15,000 ths XX Ohio at 37¢; 5000 
tbs X Ohio at 38c; 5000 tbs No 1 Ohio at 39c; 18,000 ths 
shorts on private terms; 85,000 ths Ohio new wool on 
private terms; 250,000 tbs Michigan, part to arrive, on 
srivate terms; 1000 ths medium fleece at 20c; 1000 ths 
No 1 Ohio at 35c; 10,000 ths medium unwashed at 2a 
33,000 tbs sorts at 20a30c; 10,000 ths XX Ohio at 37c; 
1809 ths medium unwashed at 26c; 15,000 ths XX Ohio 
at 35c; 1000 ths unwashed medium at 20c; 5000 ths do at 
26c; 5000 Ibs medium Virginia at 37c; 3000 hs unwashed 
medium at 274¢¢c; 60,000 hs Ohio X and XX at 36@37c; 
60,000 Ibs unwashed at 23@27c; 30,000 ths Ohio X at 36a 
37¢; 15,000 ths medium Uhio at 36@37c. 

California, Oregon, &c.—The sales include 30,000 ths 
California at 20@24¢; 17,000 ths spring at 22@26c; 1000 
ths fall at 17c; 2500 ths coarse Oregon at 2c; 5000 ths 
California at 24c; 2500 tbs spring at 25c; 3000 ths bucks’ 
at 15c; 32,800 ths spring at 24@31lc; 35,000 ths fall at 16c; 
55,000 tbs spring at 22 a26c; 38,000 ths fall at lc; 100,000 
ibs spring at 30c; 40,000 tbs Oregon at 24c; 2500 the fall 
at 18c; 5500 tbs spring at 20c; 60,000 ths spring at 25¢@ 
0c; 5000 ths do at 23@25c; 10,000 ths Territory at 22¢@ 
26c 


Combing and Delaine Fleeces—The sales include 
15,000 ths fine Ohio delaine at 41c; 10,000 the Ohio com! 


ing at 425; 10,000 tbs Maine combing unwashed at 2c; 
6000 ths delaine at 40c; 15,000 fhs delaine at 42c; 4000 
ths do at 42c; 3000 ths Kentucky combing on private 


terms; 100,000 ths old combing wool at 40c; 61,000 tbs 
do unwashed at 30c; 3000 hs unwashed fine delaine at 
30c; 10,000 tbs unwashed combing at 20c; 3000 ths Vir 

ginia combing at 39c; 3000 ths unwashed do at 30c ; 3000 
tbs fine delaine at 424,c; 3000 tbs Kentucky combing at 


3lc; 30,000 ths combing at 3k8a@42c 

Scoured and tub Wool—The sales include 6900 ths 
scoured at 48a65c; 3000 ths: do at 50c; WOO ths tub at 
39c; 1000 ths do at S5c; 10,000 ths do at 55a80c. 

Pulled Wools and Noils—The sales include 4000 ths 
super at 404,c; 25,000 tbs extra on private terms; 2000 
fos super at 30c; 5000 ths extra at 274,c; 1500 ths extra, 
3lc; 1400 ths California palled on private terms; 42,800 
bs noils at 25@50c; 27,000 ths super at 38c; 2000 the 
noils on private terms; 2500 ths combing pulled at 35¢; 


10,000 tha noils at 32c; 1000 ths tub at 30c; 40,000 the su 


per at 30@40c; 10,000 tbs extra at 36c; 39,000 ths super 
at 27@35c. 

Texas—The sales include 70,500 ths Texas at 26@20c; 
60,000 ths do at l5a25c; 60,600 ths do at 20@2%5c; 20,000 


ths do at 19\ c; 

26c. 
Foreign—Large sales of Valparaiso carpet wools, 

amounting to 1,000,000 ths, are reported to have been 


$3,000 the do at 19@23c; 6000 ths do at 





made to various carpet mills on private terms; 3600 ths 
Australian on private terms.— Advertiser. 
WOOL MARKETS. 

New York, July 6.—The market was fairly ac 
tive and firmer, the = oe ment being caused by the 
advance at the west. We note sales of 5000 ths spring 
clip California at 234¢c@25c ; 25,0000 the medium western 
fleece, 50,000 ths Michigan, 10,000 ths X and above Ohio, 


5000 tbs X and XX Ohio, 60,000 ths unwashed western, 

20,000 ths spring clip California, 52,000 ths spring Texas, 

i es combings pulled, 60 bags lambs’ pulled. 4¢ (« 
Western Texas. 

Philadelphia, July 6.— Wool in improved demand ; 
prices are firmer but not higher; most grades are sell 
ing as fast as offered at the quotations. Ohio, Penn 
sylvania, and West Virginia, XX and above 


36@37C; 





XN at 35@36c; medium 36@37c; course 32433c; New 
York, Michigan, Indiana, and western fine 31a@35c; 
medium, 35@37c; coarse $2@33c; combing washed, 374 
40c; do unwashed zs\%c; Canada combing, 37a40c; 
fine unwashed 20423c; coarse and medium unwashed, 
25@20c; tub-washed 35439c. Colorado fine and m« 


dium 18@25c; do coarse for carpets 14@17c; extra and 
merino pulled, $2@35c; No 1 and super pulled 30@33c 
rexas, fine and medium lsav2c; do coarse l4q@l6« 
California fine and medium 20@25c; do coarse Isg@2x 





BOOT AND SHOE MARKET. 


BosTon, July 5, 1878. 

During the past week increased activity has been no- 
ticed in the Boot and Shot trade, although business 
was far from being brisk, the occurrence of the National 
holiday having caused many buyers either to return to 
their homes or seek some country or seaside retreat to 
escape the hot air of the city. Prices appear to stiffen 
under the firmness exhibited by the manufacturers, 


who, by the policy of abstaining from overproduction 
have strengthened their position, and although there 
has been no advance yet buyers are convinced that 


rates have got to the lowest point, and may soon take 
an upward turn. Hence there is more disposition on the 
part of purchasers to close contracts on a basis of cur 
rent rates, and trade may now be said to be ina healthy 


condition, with a fair degree of activity for the times 
The recent rise in leather adds firmness to the market 


for goods. Orders for kip boots have increased, while 
for heavy wax boots the demand has been good 
Men’s heavy brogaps have sold fairly, also women's 


calf and grain pegged and machine-sewed work. Few 
orders have been placed as yet for children’s shoes 
Contracts with the manufacturers have been generally 
based on six months’ time. Shipments of goods con 
tinue to increase, the gain over last week being 3868 
cases. 

The week's shipments of boots and shoes to places 
outside of New England foot up to 18,119 cases, against 
14,251 in the previous week, and against 41,742 In the 
corresponding week of last year. The total shipments 
since Jan. 1 to places outside of New England, irre 
spective of those on Boston account made from the 
factories direct, amount to 649,389 cases, against 790,153 
the 27th week in 1877.—/Journal. 


Financial Matters. 


SALES OF STOCKS---CLOBING PRICES. 
TUESDAY, July 9, 1878 


American Gold. 6. ec cccecccesess 10% 
U. 8. Sixes, 1881 ..... -éeee'6es Oe 








* Five Twenties, 1865, mew. ....+s5% 1027, 
o bee “ IWO7. wee eee ese se 106% 
« bad o WB. esc eves eves Wk 
“ Ten-Forties...... 10K’, 
“ New Fives ..... 106% 
* OB. ce ceeve 10434 
SM -cecver 161 
* Pacific Sixes, 1805 + 1204 
Union Pacific R. R. 6s 10tihy 
Union Pacific R. R. 8s sinking fund ...... 102 by 
Burlington & Missouri RK. R. Ssin Neb... . . 1164 
Chi., Burlington & Quincy R. R. 78... . . . 10K 
Pueblo & Arkansas Valley R. R. 78... .... w 
DMM «os oes 666060 6 06 71% 
BastOeré &@ Este BR. B., 78 w~ ces verseces 27% 
Atch., Top. & Santa Fe R. K. lst mort. 7s. . 105 
Atch., Top. & Santa Fe R. RK. 24 mort. 7 .. &5\ 
eee wee OOo b.6.4 0 000 e 6 ecece 
Laconia Manufacturing Co. .......40.6-. 400 
Boston Water Power Co. ..62.6c0000 $ 
Boston Land Company. ......... eee 2% 
Phil., Wilmington & Baltimore R.R...... 68% 
Dri «.¢ 5» ue» ose Ge ¢ coce B 
pea @ Oem. Valley BR. wc et tcc cee 29% 
Boston & Providence BR. KH. ... 1.006% 1025 
Ogdensburg & Lake Champlain R. R...... 27% 
Atch., Topeka & Santa Fe BR. BR. . 1... eee 4% 
DE? MED I Bice 0 0 ee ep 8 ee ec oe « 108% 
Burlington & Missouri R. R.in Neb. ..... WW 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy R.R., .... . 100% 
Cinn., Sandusky & Cleveland R.R. ...... 4% 
Old Colony R.R........ ° ‘ 101% 
(~~. «66d e66¢ 00666 Ls} 
DS) 8 ae eee 110 
Pullmen Palace CarCo. ...-.0sccccece 77 
Calumet & Hecla Mining Co........... 184 
Duncan Silver Mining Co... .... csoseoe 





MONEY AND BUSINESS. 
MONDAY EVENING, July 8, 1878. 

The week opens without anything new in the condi 
tion of the money market calling for special mention 
There is an abundance of unemployed capital looking 
for safe business, and the extent to which it remains 
idle indicates that a want of confidence is stil! a strong 
ly operating force, not only inthis market, but all over 
the country. It is the dull season of the year, and, as 
the requirements of business are light in all its depart- 
ments, the banks and capitalists have to look to such 
other sources as may be available for the full employ 
ment of their money. Kates show no special change 
from day to day. The best notes are in request at 3 to 

r cent. and other good paper passes at 4 to 5 per 
cent. Call loans range from 2j to 4 per cent. according 
to collaterals and other circumstances. At the clearing 
house the rate for balances between banks was 2 per 
cent. New York funds are steady, and command a 
amall premium. The gross exchanges to-day wer« 
$9,244,128, and the balances $1,068,113. 

gold market opened and closed at 1004, dropping 
to 1003; at one time. 

The market for government securities to-day was 
steady. The variations at the close will be seen b 
comparing the following, which were the latest bid- 
ding prices of Saturday and to-day :— 


July 6, July 8. July 6. July 8. 
U8 6's, "Bireg 107 3 =6107 | U8 10-40% r . 108% 108% 
do.coup .107 107 /do. coup ..109 108% 
-- *66,n,r’g 102% 102% | New fives,reg 106%; 106’ 
coup . 





‘ 1023; 1023, do coup . . 106% 106% 
do. 1867,r . 105% 1055 | New 4's reg 104%, 104% 
do.coup . 105% 108% docoup 104% 104% 


do. 1868, r. 1075, 10735 New 4’s, reg. 1004, 100% 
coup .107% 107% | do.coup .100 101% 
Pacific 6’s'% 120%; 1208 | 
The stock market to-day has been very active, but con- 
tinues to “run to sorts,” the demand being not well 
distributed throughout the list. In railroad shares, 
Atchison opened at 44, an advance of 2} since Sat 
u » and anced to 44%. It then was a shade 
weaker, and at the second board it fell off to 42% 
Pueblo and Ark. Val. sold at 30@30% ; Bur. and Miss- 
ouri in Nebraska was comparatively steady at #% 4; 
Cin., Sand. and Cleveland closed at 5X, after selling at 
5% ; Chicago, Bur. and Quincy advanced 1), to 100%, 
Boston and Albany advanced \ ; Boston and Lowell, 
\ ; Boston and Maine, % ;Michigan Central opened at 
68%, but sold down to 67%; Eastern opened at 15. 
but declined to 13% ; Ogdensburg opened at 28), ~~ 
vanced to 29, but finally settled to cf do preterred “ 
99; Boston and Providence declined ; N.Y. an 
TE nivanced to 26; Rutland preferred sdvanced | 
In bonds, Atchinson land grant 7’s declined 3 ; do 2ds 
ced Xf ; asters ‘s ceressed ~ a <4 
advanced 14 @1; Union unds 8's, X- 
in mining ee. Osceola <a’ at 10; Duncan Silver 





ead: 
$3 ooged? old wm aah a Wi tat 


at 6; OC Falls at 1 ; Ridge at 1%; Calumet and 
Heels at 183.—advertiser. 
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.* . 
General Mntelliqenee, 
PERSONAL ITEMS. 

(Jueen Victoria has been exciting the ire of 
the Scotch, and so has the Prince of Wales. 
**Sabbath 
(Jueen going on Sunday to an island in Loch 


[he reason is desecration,” the 
Maree and the Prince visiting a celebrated 
stable at Merrytown. At a recent meeting of 
the Sabbath Alliance of Scotland, a report 
protesting against these proceedings was 
adopted, which report went on to congratulate 
the Alliance on the fact that the regular boat- 
men at Loch Maree had refused to convey the 
royal party, and ‘‘the worthy innkeeper at 
Achnasheen” had declined to allow his horses 
to be used in carrying letters to Loch Maree on 
the Lord’s Day, when the Queen was there. 
Apparently a good deal of the old spirit of the 
covenanters still exists in Scotland. 

William McPherson, a veteran of the war 
of 1812, of Fort 
McHenry at Baltimore, died at Cockeysville, 
Md., the 


and was 


1812, and one of the defenders 


other y at the age of 83 years, 
buried in the American flag that 


floated over the fort during the memorable 


fight. The flag originally measured sixty 
ty wide, and was substantially 


From time to 


feet long by f 


made of ‘‘old time” bunting. 
time strips have been torn off for the many 
persons who wished fora relic of the old flag, 
so that when it was placed in the grave its 
size had been reduced to forty feet long and 
eighteen wide. In accordance with the vet- 
eran’s request, also, a bomb shell thrown at 
the fort by the British was placed at the foot 
of his grave. 


The Li 


a striking novelty, the Chinese Minister and 


yndon season has been enlivened with 


Madame Kuo holding a reception at the Le- 
gation, a fortnight ago. This was the first 
entertainment of such a nature ever given in 
Europe by the representative of the Celestial 
Empire. ‘be house was brilliantly illumina- 
ted. 
lish fashion, though in Chinese garb, and 600 


Mme. Kuo received her guests in Eng- 


people responded to the invitation. 
Miss Phebe W. of Davenport, 


lowa, at present City Superintendent of the 


Sudlow 


Davenport Schools, has been appointed to the 

tion of lady professor of the Iowa State 
University and Professor of English Language 
and Literature, with the full professional sala- 
ry of $1700. 


Mr. Justice Miller of the U. 


Court, upon whom an operation for calculus 


S. Supreme 


was recently performed, is still unable to sit 

, but his physicians think that he is doing 
well. Among the numerous letters of sympa- 
thy which he has received is one from Presi- 
dent Hayes. 

Wade Hampton and General Gordon seri- 
ously disappointed the citizens of Evansville, 
Ind., on the 5th, by not putting in an appear- 
ance. Unusual displays had been prepared 
for the benefit of the Southerners. 

Justice Clifford of the U. S. Supreme Court 
elebrated his golden wedding at Portland on 
the 4th. His five children and twenty-one 
grandchildren were all present. 

Secretary Thompson and the heads of the 
various bureaus of the Navy Department start 
this week in the United States steamer Talla- 
poosa ona tour of inspection to the navy 
yards on the Atlantic coast. The party ex- 
pect to be absent about a month, and will go 
as far as Halifax before returning. 

Dr. James C. Ayer died at Winchendon, 
Mass., onthe 6th. 
Conn., May 5, 1818. 


he went to live with his uncle, James Cook, in 


He was born at Groton, 

At the age of thirteen, 
Lowell. He did notenter college, but returned 
to Lowell and secured employment in the 
drug store of Jacob Robbins. While here, 
he studied medicine under Dr. John C. Dalton 
and Dr. Graves, completing his course at the 
Pennsylvania University, where he received 
his degree. He never practiced as a physi- 
cian, however, but devoted all his time and 
attention to analytical chemistry, in which it 
is said he was proficient, and through which 
he developed the compounds that brought him 
Hard work and skilful ad- 
vertising put him in possession of a fortune 


fame and wealth. 


estimated at $3,000,000, but his incessant ac- 
tivity -eventually broke him down rendering 
He was a candi- 
date for Congress in 1874, but was defeated. 
He always took an interest in the municipal 
affairs of Lowell, and held many city offices. 
After the death of Mr. Greeley, he became a 
leading stockholder in the New York Tribune, 
but he relinquished all his shares in that en- 


him as helpless as a child. 


terprise some time ago 

Mrs. Mary Hildreth Champney, aged 100 
years 7 months and 12 days, died in Billerica 
July 2. Mrs. C. was born in Westford, the 
second child of Elijah and Mary Hildreth. 
Mrs. Champney first married, when nineteen 
years old, a Mr. Maynard of Carlisle, who 
soon died, leaving one son, who still lives in 
Billerica. Her second husband died nearly 
fifty years ago, leaving several children, and 
her last years have been spent in the family of 
her daughter, Mrs. James Fletcher of Biller- 
ica. Until within two or three years she has 
been remarkably vigorous. She could read 
without glasses till 1875, and several speci- 
mens of her knitting work were exhibited at 
the Centennial in Philadelphia. 

The Rev. James Harkness of Jersey City, 
a native of Scotland, and the father of Pro- 
lessor Harkness of the United States observa- 
tory, died July 5, aged 75. 

George W. Hotchkiss, a member of the 47th, 
isth and 50th Congress, died at Binghamton, 
N. Y., oh the 5th. 

The Hon. Freeman Cobb died at Port 
Elizabech, South Africa, May 24. Mr. Cobb 
was born in Brewster, Mass., October 10, 
IS3l. At an early age he came to Boston, 
where he received his education in the public 
schools. He made a fortune in the stage and 
express business in Australia, and returned to 
‘Le United States, taking up his residence in 
Brewster, Mass., but passing most of his time 
in this city, where, as manager of Harnden’s 
©xpress, he was favorably known by the com- 
‘munity. He was twice a member of the State 
Senate, in 1864 and 1865. In 1872 he went 
© South Africa, and established an express 
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and stage line between Port Elizabeth and the 
diamond fields...He was engaged in his busi- 
ness at the time of his death. 

The Hon. Alanson Starke, county treasurer 
of Kennebec county Maine, died very sudden- 
ly at his home in Augusta, Monday afternoon, 
of heart disease. He had been at his usual 
occupation and died in less than half an hour 
after being attacked. He was an influential 
citizen of the county, having held the position 
of register of deeds some, dozen years, served 
two terms in the executive council, and as 
county treasurer for ten years. His age was 
seventy-four. 

Mr. George S. Appleton, of the firm of D. 
Appleton & Co., of New York, died at Riv- 
erdale, N. Y., on Monday morning, aged 57. 
Mr. Appleton was a native of Boston. His 
father, Daniel Appleton, the founder of the 
well-known firm of book-publishers to which 
he gave his name, removed to New York in 
1828, and there Mr. G. S. Appleton received 
a liberal education, which was completed by 
several years’ study in Europe, and especially 
in Germany. Upon returning from this tour 
Mr. Appleton started independently in the 
business of publishing and selling books in 
Philadelphia, which he continued until 1860. 
In that year he became associated with D. Ap- 
pleton & Co. Of this firm it is scarcely too 
much to say that the deceased gentleman was 
the active mind. To him Picturesque Ameri- 
caand the Art Journal must be credited. 
His taste, also, largely determined the form in 
which books should be published after the 
firm had accepted the manuscript. Mr. Ap- 
pleton married Miss Caroline Osgood, the 
daughter of Robert H. Osgood of Salem, in 
Paris, in 1846. .He leaves three sons. and two 
daughters. 

Miss Betsey Carr, a deaf mute and pauper 
of the Sullivan County, (N. H.) Poor Farm is 
dead at the age of one hundred and eleven 
years and seven months. She was born in 
Salisbury, Mass., and her age was ascertained 
from records recently found there. For many 
years she resided in the family of the late Si- 
loam S. Wilcox of Claremont, N.H. Miss 
Carr retained her strength wonderfully, and 
up to within a short time of her death she was 
as vigorous and sprightly as most persons at 
75. Only four persons in New Hampshire 
have exceeded the age of Miss Carr. The 
father of the famous Capt. Lovewell of Dun- 
stable, now Nashua, reached 120. William 
Perkins died in Newmarket in 1732, aged 116. 
Robert Macklin of Wakefield passed away in 
1787, having seen 115 years. In 1822 Sam- 
uel Welch was living in Bow at the age of 112, 
and probably died there. : 

Judge Thomas Russell has accepted an in- 
vitation to deliver the annual address of the 
Barnstable County Agricultural Society, in 
September. 





DESTRUCTIVE FIRES. 

On Saturday, 6th inst., the residence of the 
late J. Wiley Edmands at Newton, was par- 
tially destroyed by fire which caught in the 
cellar and followed the partitions to the upper 


The damage to the lower 
The 


part of the house. 
part of the house was mostly by water. 
loss is estimated at $24,000; insured. 

Monday forenoon fire caught in the engine 
room of the Taunton Tack Company’s build- 
ing, and for a time it was thought that an ex- 
tensive conflagration must ensue. The flames 
were, however, confined to the building, part 
of which was saved in a damaged condition 
The loss is estimated at $75,000; insurance, 
$60,000. 

A fire at Thomaston, Conn., July 6, burned 
the Post Office, Bennet’s grocery, Seth Thom- 
as’s barn, Morse’s block and a harness and 
barber shop. The large clock shops of Seth 
Thomas Clock Company escaped. The loss 
is about $150,000. 

A firecracker thrown among some rubbish 
in the junk shop of John Gray, at 543 West 
Fifty-second street, New York city, on the 
ith, started a fire which extended to several 
adjoining buildings, causing a loss of over 
$30,000. 

Crocker’s Buffalo, N. 
were burned Sunday night. 
iusured $80,000. 

The barrel factory, cooper shop and ma- 
chine works of E. & B. Holmes, in Buffalo, 
N. Y., were destroyed by fire Tuesday morn- 
ing. The fire burned over a tract a quarter of 
a mile in length and nearly one-eighth of a 
mile in width, a large number of tenement 
houses and stores being consumed. The total 
loss will reach $150,000; insurance, $90,000. 
At Elmira, N. Y., Reed & C ooper’s fonnd- 
ry and agricultural iron-works were burned 
on Saturday night. Loss, $15,000; insured. 
It was incendiary. 

The Central House depot with the telegraph 
office and private offices at Petroleum Centre, 
Pa., were burned on the 4th, by the careless 
use of fireworks. Loss $25,000; no insur- 
ance. 

Stephens’s saw-mill, at Fish Lake, Michi- 
gan, was burned on Saturday morning. ‘The 
loss is estimated at $30,000; insurance $15,- 
000. 

Price, Brothers & Co.’s grist and saw mills 
on St. Stanislaus de Batiscan, Canada, with 
100,000 feet of sawed lumber, were burned 
Saturday. Loss $80,000; insurance not 
known. e 

Rude Brothers’ agricultural works, Liberty, 
Indiana, were burned Sunday morning. Loss 
$20,000 ; partially insured. 

A fire Monday at Enterprise, Miss., de- 
stroyed twenty-four business houses. Loss 
$50,000 ; -imsurance $20,000. 

An incendiary fire, July 3, burned a large 
portion of Boggs, Butte county, Cal. Loss 
about $30,000; but little insurance. 

A Quebec dispatch of Sunday night says the 
bush fires continue to spread. The smoke is 
so dense on the St. Lawrence that the steamer 
from Montreal, due at six in the morning, 
only arrived at eight at night. An immense 
fire is raging back of Three Rivers in a 
swamp. It has already destroyed a large 
portion of the branch of the North Shore 
Railroad, many miles long, only lately con- 
structed, and not yet handed over to the gov- 
ernment by the contractors. River Noir 
bridge had a narrow escape, its floor timbers 
being scorched. The houses in the vicinity 
and 2000 cords of wood were destroyed. The 
employes of the line were obliged to con- 
struct a raft and launch out on Lake Fortune 
to save their lives, being then almost scorched 
to death. 

A dispatch to the London Times from Cal- 
cutta reports that 4700 houses were destroyed 
by a conflagration in Mandalay. 


Y., fertilizer works 
Loss $100,000 ; 





THE ART OF PROLONGING LIFE. 


People generally desire long lifeand good health. 
Sickness and premature death are almost always 
due to violations of the laws that govern our phys- 
ical being, and of which the masses are ignorant. If 
men knew better they would do better; but how can 
they avoid an evil that they know not of? While 
efforts are made through the public schools to give 
each child a so-called common English education, 
yet the children are permitted to grow up and en- 
ter upon the responsible duties of active life, pro- 
foundly ignorant of the structure of their own bo- 
dies, and the laws of physical being upon which 
their health and lives depend. They are sent to 
school and crammed rae ee grammar, 
and geography, by veachers who, in many instan- 
ces, have never studied physiology and hygeine. 
They are t to locate the mountains and trace 
the rivers of foreign countries, but are never taught 
to locate the vital organs and glands of their own 
bodies, or trace the veins, s, and nerves, in 
their various ramifications. They are instructed in 
the flew-of.the tides, and the course of the ocean 
currents, and the philosophy of winds and storms ; 
but they no correct conception of the relative 
effects upon their health of breathing pure or impure 
air, nor bas their attention ever been called to the im- 
portance of keeping their bodies clean and healthy 
by régular Bathing. The eee | of ah 
lect in teaching becomes apparent when we 


i tly viol the laws of 
er that the masses, y violating sufferi 


work that iscalet to. she mn 
knowledge, of the structure of their own bodies, the 
laws of health, and the importance of observing 
those laws. We find Dr. Pierce's Common Sense 
Medical Adviser to be just ee as a, 
hysidlégical and pathol J 
Bf it air be con into a text-book for the 
use of common schools. Its careful study will en- 
able the healthy to preserve their | the 
sickly to regain health. Every parent should 
read ee their children become of proper age 
i in the oll portal 8 it con- 
“tains. Were this done, much suffering and prema- 
ture death would be prevented, and many a youth 
— from a life of shame Pee vo ppomonagg The 
book contains nearly one thousand pages, 15 
fasely illustrated Nas colored plates and ‘eal ae 
ings, and can be had by R. V 





ao M. D., World’s Dispensary end Invalids’ 


Buffalo, N. Y. post-paid $1.50.— 
Brethren Aid Journal.’ 








CANADIAN ORANGEMEN. 
Turgatenep Trovsix. — The Montreal 
Orangemen propose to parade on the 12th, 
and trouble is threatened with the Catholic 
element. The Mayor issued a proclamation 
forbidding any congregation of the people on 
the streets, and says he will retire from any 
participation in preserving the peace if the 
magistrates are to have the direction of the 
troops. A meeting to uphold the Mayor was 
attended by 10,000 Irish and Freneh Catholics, 
on Monday, and great excitement was mani- 
fested. It is feared there will be serious 
trouble on the 12th. The Orangemen have 
determined to have their procession. Mean- 
time, the Government having received a requi- 
sition for troops to preserve order in Montreal 
city on the 12th inst., signed by four magis- 
trates, Major General Smith bas ordered 2000 
men to go into camp on Dominion square 
on the lth instant. The Major General 
leaves on Wednesday to take command. It 
is expected he will also be sworn in as a Peace 
Commissioner. 





Sap Casuatry.— David Trumbull, who 
rowed Yale number seven oar in the recent 
Yale-Harvard race on the Thames, and Col. 
Charles M. Coit, Treasurer of the Chelsea 
Savings Bank of Norwich, were drowned in 
New London harbor, midway between Pequot 
House and Fort Trumbull, on the 3d. A little 
son of Col. Coit falling overboard from the 
yacht, his father and Mr. Trumbull sprang af- 
ter him. The yacht hove to as soon as possi- 
ble and the child was taken on board by his 
uncle who was in the boat. Before she could 
round again both men sank, Mr. Trumbull go- 
ing to the bottom. The body of Col. Coit 
floated a little way beneath the surface of the 
water, and though taken out within five minutes 
could not be resuscitated. Colonel Coit com- 
manded the Eighth Regiment of Connecticut 
Volunteers during the war, was Postmaster at 
Norwich and a well known citizen; about 40 
years of age. Mr. Trumbull was 45 years of 
age, and would have graduated in °80 from 
Yale Theological School. He is a son of Rev. 
David Trumbull of Valparaiso, Chili. 





DesrrucTION oF Farm Macurnery.— A 
Cincinnati despatch to the New York Times 
says the movement against agricultural ma- 
chinery is reaching such proportions in Ohio 
and Indiana as to seriously alarm the farmers. 
Scores of reaping machines have already been 
destroyed, and every day brings reports of 
fresh depredations. On other machines noti- 
ces have been posted threatening their destruc- 
tion, if the owners do not lay them aside and 
employ men to cut their grain. Many farmers 
are yielding and discarding their machines. 
Those who have travelled in the rural districts 
of Indiana during the past week say that a 
very large proportion of the fields of wheat in 
the State are being cut by hand. Farmers 
have posted notices of warning on their lands, 
and are taking means for the protection of 
their property at night. If the destruction of 
machines goes on, heroic measures will be 
adopted soon in many localities. The supply 
of labor is not equal to the demaud. 





Tue Cuinese Famine.—Fearful accounts 
of the famine in northern China accumulate 
from all sources. Chinese authorities estimate 
that 5,000,000 people have died of starvation, 
and the most revolting crimes have become 
habitual in order that the stronger may live 
upon the weaker. The Roman Catholic Bish- 
op of Shansi province confirms these figures as 
not exaggerated. The long drought which oc- 
casioned the shortness of food has been suc- 
ceeded by a rainy season of unprecedented 
length, and it is feared that future crops may 
be endangered by these extremes. 





Rospery at Newrort.—The residence of 
Governor Van Zandt at Newport, R. I., was 
robbed last Saturday of a watch and jewelry 
valued at $3000. A reward of $1250 has been 
offered for the thieves and property. Thieves 
probably entered the house while the family 
were at tea. Many ofthe articles taken were 
highly valued for their associations, especially 
a cameo portrait of Mrs. Van Zandt’s father. 





DROWNING aT ScarBoro’, Me.—James S. 
Bedlow, Superintendent of the Western Union 
Telegraph Compady, was drowned at Pine 
Point, Scarboro’, Me., onthe 2d. One of his 
children got beyond her depth while bathing 
and screamed, and he ran into the water to 
her assistance, and it is thought that he was 
chilled suddenly and drowned before assistance 
could reach him. 





« Tue StatTe Prison.—Since the removal of 
the State Prison to Concord on the 18th of 
May, 43 convicts have been committed. Of 
these, 18 were from Boston, 7 from Newbury- 
port, 4 from Springfield, 7 from Worcester, 
4 from Plymouth, 2 from New Bedford and 1 
from Northampton; 1 has died and 21 have 
been discharged by expiration of sentance. 
the total number in confinement last week was 
764. 





FAT PEOPLE. 


Corpulent people can be reduced from two to five 
pounds per week without starvation, by using Al- 
lan's Anti-Fat, a purely vegetable and perfectly 
harmless remedy. It acts on the food in the stom- 
ach, neutralizing all saccharine and oleaginous 
matter. 

883 Washington St., Boston, Mass., May 21, 1878. 
Botanic Mepicine Co., Buffalo, N. Y.: 

Gentlemen— Without special change of diet, two 
bottles of Allan’s Anti-Fat reduced me four and 
one-half pounds. Yours respectfully, 

M. A. Busa. 

Hundreds of letters similar to the above have 
been received by the Botanic Medicine Co. Anti- 
Fat sold by druggists. 





ta The tax to be assessed upon Grafton 
county, N. H., this year—$70,000—is equal 
to the whole cost of the State Government 
before the war. 





The World Abroad. — 


CABLE DISPATCHES. 


Tuvrspay, July 4.—During July, and probably 
for a longer period, the pulpit of St. Paul’s will be 
occupied by American and Colonial bishops. The 
next Sunday the Bishop of Albany preaches in the 
morning, the Bishop of Pennsylvania in the after- 
noon and the Bishop of Ohio in the evening. 

There is much difference of opinion among Ber- 
lin politicians regarding the intention of the Gov- 
ernment in publishing letters of the German Em- 
peror and Crown Prince to the Pope in reply to his 
notification of his accession. Some persons think 
it is a sign that will soon be concluded be- 
tween the Church and State, while others put an 
opposite interpretation upon the event. In the 
opinion of the Berlin correspondent of the Times 
there is little doubt that official usages in Berlin 
would have prohibited publishing such important 
pa ayes unless the negotiations were absolutely 
ended. 

The Government will celebrate the funeral of the 
Queen on the 17th inst. 

The Berlin Congress will terminate its labors in 
four, or at the most, six sittings. To-day, besides 
the Greek question, several minor frontier ques- 
tions, already settled by commissions, will be 
brought up and disposed of. The questions of 
Asiatic Turkey and the navigation of the Danube 
and Dardanelles still remain to be settled. The 
final were of the Congress will consist of the 
presentation of the main treaty, which the Com- 
mission appointed to draw it up will submit clause 
by clause. 

In diplomatic circles peace is considered assured. 
@eneral Todleben is preparing to withdraw the 
Russian army before Constantinople to Adrianople 
in three columns. Mr. Baring of the British Em- 
bassy has gone to Crete on a special mission. 

Gen. Phillipovich, commander of the army in 
Bohemia, has been summoned to Vienna to take 
command of the army of occupation. Turkey 
asks that the term of occupation be fixed at two 
years. Considering the unforeseen circumstances 
which may arise Austria declines to be hampered 
by any distinct e ment. The troops will not 
cross the frontier uatil the Congress is over. 

Advices from Bosina report 40,000 Turkish 
troops in Bosina and Herzegovina and 20,000 be- 
tween Novi Bazar and Pristina. 

A London special says it is —— that at one 
of the meetings of the Doagiese ount Schouvaloff 
brought up the question of the employment of In- 
dian troops in European warfare, and the selling 
of modern arms to Asiatic 


ple, yng to 
Chiness. He wished, he said, to invite the Con- 
gress to look upon this subject without passion, 
and to regard it as affecting interests, and, per- 
haps, very existence of European civilization. He 
cited the opinion of an eminent savant, who had 
lately pointed out that had 
sessed even the rudest of our arms they 
could have rolled back the barbarian hordes who 
swept them away, but the experience of the late 
had shown that war was no longer to be 


& 





view, and he invited the Congress to take the mat- 
ter into serious consideration and to deliberate 


upon the cability of a league of the European 
powers, indi mm 


them to abstain from employing 


Asiatic troops in Europe and to prevent, as far as 
possible, the importation of arms of precision into 
Asia. ; 


Lord Beaconsfield is said to have made rather a 
-_ reply to this appeal, and to have said that at 
all events the subject was not at all germane to the 
object of the Congress and should not now be dis- 
cussed. But Schouvyaloff’s remarks made a strong 
impression upon Bismarck and Waddington, and 
subsequently in private conversation they sug- 

sted that the subject was worthy of consideration 

y a Congress called expressly for that purpose. 

The Lord Chief Baron of England is expected to 

reside at the annual conference of the association 
br reform and codification of the laws of nations 
at Frankfort, Germany, August 20. Hon. Bayard 
Taylor will assist at the conference if his official 
duties permit. In well informed circles it is the 
opinion that the success of the Congress now in 
session at Berlin would impart a powerful impetus 
toa eral movement toward the establishment of 
a code of international law and system of artitra- 
tion for the settlement of difficulties among nations. 

Satuxpay, July 6.—A paper is posted in all the 
cotton mills of the Stockport district giving a fort- 
night’s notice of a five per cent. reduction in the 
wages. ‘The operatives at present seem to favor 
resistance. A strike there would affect 25,000 per- 
sons. The Bank of England again raised its rate 
of discount Saturday, as was expected; now 34 
per cent., against 3, er cent. previously. The de- 
crease of specie for the week amounts to £835,000, 
leaving the present supply £22,603,235; at the same 
time last year it was £26,948,340, The increase of 
specie in the Bank of France for the week amounts 
to 19,700,000 francs, giving a present supply of 

Id and silver coin and bullion 2,166,753,973 

nes, equal to £86,670,160. 

The Americans in Geneva had a dinner and ball 
at the Hotel de la Paix on the 4th of July, and a 
party from Chamouni hoisted the American flag 
on the summit of Mont Blanc the same day. 

A duel with swords was fought on the frontier 
between Senor Torres Caicedo, Minister to Bel- 

ium from Salvador, and Senor Medina, Minister 
fr m Guatemaly, and resulted in the slight wound- 
ing of the Salvadorian representative in the shoul- 


er. 

At Thursday’s sitting of the Congress some sec- 
ondary questions were settled as well as those al- 
ready mentioned; thus it was settled that the 
monks of all nationalities inhabiting Mt. Athos 
should have equal privileges. The only reserva- 
tion as to the Danube is that Russia, while acknow]- 
edging entire freedom of the navigation of the 
river in time of peace, does not admit such freedom 
of navigation in time of war. The supefxision of 
the existing Commission is to be maintained, with 
its jurisdiction extending to Galatz. 

The Times’ Berlin dispatch says that in the dis- 
cussion as to the division of Sandjak of Sophia 
Russia admitted that the Ichteman Pass, with a 
strong line of defence, should be assigned to Rou- 
melia, but the discussion, up to the moment the 

English demanded that Roumelia should receive 
five out of the seven districts, into which the 
Sandjak of Sophia should be divided, became so 
warm that the representatives of France, Italy and 
Germany intervened with the compromise which 
contemplates a nearly equal division between Rou- 
melia and Bulgaria. It was finally settled in this 
manner. 

The Times dispatch from Vienna states the Aus- 
trian Government Thursday received the remain- 
ing 7,000,000 florins from bankers who undertook 
to raise 30,000,000 for mobilization. The mobili- 
zation of additional troops was decreed yesterday 
to begin to-day. Adakaleh has been definitely 
ceded to Austria. 

The Greek question was settled in the Congress 
Friday. A resolution was passed that the Con- 
gress invites the Porte to come toan understanding 
with Greece for the rectification of her frontier, 
and is of the opinion that the line should be from 
the valley of the Salambrin, on the #gean sea to 
the mouth of the Kalamos river, opposite Corfu. 
In the event of difficulties arising in the negotia- 
tion the Powers are ready to render their good of- 
fices as mediators. 

The Times Berlin dispatch states that certain of 
the powers by offering mediation mean that the in- 
vitation shall not remain a dead letter. Italy and 
France warmly supported the Greck claims. 

Saturday’s sitting, in which the questions of 
Patoum and Armenia are to be discussed, will vir- 
tually end the Congress. The remaining proceed- 
ings being principally formal will probably last till 
Thursday. 

The financial question and that of the govern- 
ment of Western Roumelia will be submitted to a 
commission of ambassadors resident in Berlin, 
which meets after the dissolution of the Congress. 

Monpay, July 6. Dr. Nobiling is sufficiently re- 
covered to be several times examined. It is still 
doubtful whether he will survive his injuries. He 
says he plotted the crime alone, but communicated 
his intentions to some acquaintances, who did not 
oppose it. The present statement is believed. 

A Vienna letter states that the Emperor reserves 
his decision respecting the resignation of the Aus- 
trian Cabinet. Meanwhile, he relieves Baron Sas- 
ser De Sollheim, and intrusts Prince Auersperg 
with the Ministry of the Interior. 

The fourteenth sitting of the Congress was pro 
longed from 2 15 till 5.30 Saturday. The Batoum 
question, which had been previously discussed 
from noon by the Commission over which Prince 

Hohenlohe presides, was the subject of deliberation, 
but no conclusion was reached. ‘This was not sur- 
prising, as the question of Batoum as a fortress is 
bound up with the question of the Dardanelles. 
The Congress has agreed in principle to three 
points, namely: To maintain the Dardanelles 
closed as at present to ships of war; to cede Ba- 
toum to Russia and make of ita free port. There 
remains the question of dismantling the fortifica- 
tions and forbidding Russia to fortify the coast. 
The anxiety to finish and the desire to maintain 
the present agreement are so strong no doubtis 
felt that some compromise will be found by the 
Hohenlohe committee sufficing to calm the appre- 
hensions of the Powers without infringing the Czar 
Alexander’s dignity. There are frequent inter- 
views between Beaconstield and Gortschakoff, who 
openly pays tribute” to Beaconsfield’s statesman- 
like qualities. The relations of the plenipotentia- 
ries are excellent, and the prospects of a happy 
termination of the Congress next Thursday are 
hopeful. 

Yarious special correspondents confirm the re- 
port that the Batoum question is virtually settled. 
Prince Gortschakoff declared at ths end of Satur- 
day’s sitting that the Czar, as a proof of his desire 
to satisfy legitimate interests, had resolved to make 
Batoum a free port. Lord Beaconsfield announced 
that England could not but be satisfied with the 
Czar’s reassuring resolve. 

It has been decided to grant autonomy to West- 
ern Roumania, Epirus, Thessaly and Crete, to be 
secured by European control. 

The occupation of Bosnia and Herzegovina has 
been finally postponed until August, in order to 
give time for the restoration of the railways and 
the organizatiOn of the future administration of 
the provinces. 

Austria receives one side of the Bay of Antivari 
and Montenegro receives Nicsics. The powers 
will insist upon the rectification of the Greek fron- 
tier by Turkey. 

It is declared in Russian circles that the pros- 
pect of Count Schouvaloff succeeding Prince Gorts- 
chakoff depends upon the Count’s ability to inau- 
gurate a policy aiming at an English alliance. 

The Turks, as acompensation for the loss of Ba- 
toum, are desirous of Bayazid. The Russians val- 
iantly defended the objects of the war before the 
Congress, and insisted upon a just recognition of 
their rights as conquerors to a compensation in 
money, territory or commercial concessions. 
Gortschakoff’s speech was supplemented by a few 
remarks in English by Scbhouvalotf addressed to 
the British premier. The effort of the Russian 
Chancellor is reported to have been the most mas- 
terly address made since the statement of England's 
position by Beaconsfield in the first days of the 
session. 

The Post's dispatch from Berlin says the Russians 
estimate their total war expenditure at 988,000,000 
of roubles. 

The British Channel squadron appeared off Cy- 
prus Sunday. This has revived rumors concern- 
ing the purchase of the island by England. Min- 
ister Layard is very reticent on the subject; the 
Porte, however, declares that no contract in regard 
to the island has been concluded. 

Tvespay, July 9.—Twenty-two supplementary 
elections were held in France Sunday for deputies. 
They resulted in the return of 17 Republicans and 
3 Conservatives, while in two instances there was 
no choice and a second ballot will be taken. 

The official correspondence in relation to the oc- 
cupation of the Island of Cyprus has been made 
public. Lord Salisbury, writing to Minister Lay- 
ard May 30, explains the necessity of an arrange- 
ment to counteract the influences in the direction 
of disintegration which the mere possession by 
Russia of Batoum and the fortresses north of the 
Arayes would exercise upon the population of Asi- 
atic Turkey, even if it should be certain that those 
places would not become the base from which the 
emissaries of intrigue could issue, to be followed in 
due course by the invading armies. The dispatch 
states that private negotiations have shown that 
Russia is not inclined to modify those portions of 
the treaty of San Stefano which relate to Asia. 
Lord Salisbury lays stress upon it, being an indis- 
pensable part of an agreement that England shall 
receive the right to insist on satisfactory arrange- 
ments for the good government of Asiatic Turkey. 

The following are the features of the convention 
between Great Britain and Turkey : It is stipulated 
that if Batoum, Kars and Ardaban are retained by 
Russia, and if an attempt is made at any future 
time to annex a portion of the Sultan’s territory in 
Asia not ceded by a definite treaty of peace, Great 
Britain engages to join the Sultan in defending his 
territory by force of arms. The Sultan, in return 
promises to introduce the necessary reforms, to be 
agreed upon later. In order to enable Great Britain 
to make the necessary provision for executing her 
engagement, the Sultan consents to assign the 
island of Cyprus, to be occupied and administered 
by Great Britain, who agrees to pay to the Porte 
the present excess ofthe island’s revenue over its ex- 
penditure. Finally, Great Britain engages to evac- 
uate the island and terminate the convention if 
Russia restores Batoum, Kars and Ardaban to 
Turkey. The convention is to be ratified within a 
month. 

It appears that the Congress was occupied Mon- 
day with minor questions. It indorsed the cession 
of the province of Katour to Persia and decided 
that the Powers should periodically receive reports 
on the condition of the Armenians. It settled the 
Servian boundary question, alloting Pirot to Servia, 
and referred the details of the Roumelian bounda- 
ry question to a commission to act on the spot. 

Berlin advices state that the question of Batoum 
was at one time the cause of grave apprehensions. 
Its settlement is the result of an application to the 
Czar for new instructions, Beaconsfield having de- 
clared that unless the commercial character of 
Batoum was strictly guaranteed England would 
deem herself entitled to send iron-clads throngh 
the straits whenever she pleases. Various corre- 
spondents at Berlin agree that the settlement now 
reached implies that the fortifications will be com- 
pletely dismantled and no men-of-war stationed in 
the harbor. 

The army that will occupy Bosnia and Herze- 
govina will consist of 70,000 men and 240 guns. 

The Times Berlin correspondent telegraphs that 
he learns that in St. Petersburg and still more in 
Moscow great indignation is felt at the results in 
Con Russian diplomats in general and the 
plenipotentiaries at Berlin in particular are spoken 
of with contempt. They do nothing the people 
say but make concessions, and are ready to accept 
any humiliation to gain the approbation of Europe. 

Some of the Greeks in Berlin seem to have recov- 
ered from the profound dejection and strong ani- 
mosity which the decision of the Congress . 
ing the Hellenic question at { rst produced, and the 
more cool heads among them begin to perceive that 
Gabeangetey iit male the most of what has 
been obtained. 

The Post states, in official form, that Sir Garnet 
Wolseley will start for Cyprus in a few days, and 
take with him the Indian contingent. 





FROM MEXICO. 


Crry or Mexico, June 30.—General Jose Maria 
Mata has been appointed minister of foreign rela- 
tions. The _— gives I satisfaction. 
It ig rumored Sebastian will be ap- 
mer minister of public works, General Riva Pa- 

the present incumbent, having become very 
country is ripening for rebellion. ‘Profes- 
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General Negrete, who held the highest military 
rank in the republic, has resigned his commission 
and is openly mentioned as the coming revolution- 
ary chiel. General Aurelino Rivera, while stil! 
keeping his office, is notorious for. going among 
the lower officers and disseminating revolutionary 
ideas. General Casio Portemons is doing likewise. 
Mendoez, the old chief of the Puebla I ns, hay- 
ing had a taste of the provisional presidency, as- 
tn now. to the permanent barr 4 General 

ejia, minister of war under President Juarez, has 
returned to Mexico, His return has had the effect 
of disconcerting an incipient revolution. It is be- 
lieved that President Diaz will unite with General 
Mejia in the effort to save the country from anoth- 
er revolution. Mejia will probably be a candidate 
for the presidency. : 
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iseellaucous Stems. 





ta The Delaware Railroad's estimate of the 
peach crop is more than 1,000,000 baskets. 


ta The hay crop in Northern Vermont is 
said to be a failure. 


te” A flock of fifty sheep belonging to Ru- 
fus Piper of West Windsor, Vt., being shear- 
ed and turned out in a recent cold rain, died. 


ty Forty-eight lost children were found by 
the police of Boston on the Fourth, and re- 
stored by them to their parents. 


_ & Six hundred and sixty Mennonites ar- 
rived at New York, from Russia on the 234d, 
and left for the West. 


te Work has been suspended at the West- 
field, Vt,, gold mines, as the miners can make 
better wages at haying. 


te Dr. John Wheeler of Concord, Vt., a 
wealthy farmer, was found dead in bed Mon- 
day morning, July 1. 


ta The price of butter at St. Albans, Vt., 
on Tuesday, July 2, ranged from ten to seven- 
teen cents per pound. 


te The farm buildings owned by Richard 
Boyle, in Guilford, N. H., were burned on the 
5th. Loss, $2500; imsurance, $1200. 


t= Miss Mary Connors, a native of Ire- 
land, but for the past forty years a resident of 
Millbury, died July 2, at the advanced age of 
102 years. 

t= Four persons in Sterling were prostrat- 
ed by the heat on Tuesday and Wednesday of 
last week, while in the hay field, the thermom- 
eter being 106° in the shade. 


te The house and outbuildings of Thomas 
Allen, and the house of Jos. Collins in Mill- 
town, Me., were burned on the 3d. Loas, 
$2000 ; partially insured. 


te At Keene, N. H., an incendiary fire 
Sunday morning burned the L and barn of 
Robert Doyle’s buildings. Loss, $2000; in- 
sured. 


te Two disreputable characters named 
John and Geo: Brady, residing in Marietta, 
Pa., quarreled over a woman and a bottle of 
whisky last Friday ; the quarrel terminated by 
George shooting his brother dead. 


t= The house, barn, contents and all the 
live stock except one horse, belonging to John 
O'Rourke, Saco, Me., were destroyed by fire 
Sunday noon. Loss about $1500; insured 
for $1100. 


t= A dispatch from Bath, N. H., says that 
Hon. John G. Sinclair of Bethlehem, Demo- 
cratic leader of the New Hampshire House, 
has failed. His liabilities are probably over 
$100,000; assets nothing. . 


te At Gloucester, Mass., July 5, John 
Foley, fell from a staging into the hold of 
the schooner Morrison at Fort wharf and died 
from his injuries. He was 44 years of age, 
and leaves a wife and seven children. 


te C. M. Post, a prominent citizen, for 20 
years Town Clerk of Georgia, Vt., hung him- 
self on the 5th. Depression of spirits and long 
and painful illness was the cause. He 
was 65 years old. 

te” The Receiver General's office at Toronto 
was robbed on the 4th of $18,600. Whilethe 
teller’s attention was diverted by three of the 
scoundrels, a fourth entered the vault unper- 
ceived and secured the money. 


te The farmers of Hocking county, IIl., 
having been warned not to use machinery in 
gathering their crops many have been so fright- 
ened that they have put cradles at work in- 
stead of reaping machines. 


te At Skowhegan, Me., July 4, the son of 
Osgood Willey, while in bathing got beyond 
his depth. His father went to the rescue and 
both were drowned. The bodies were not re- 
covered. 


te The Missouri river at St. Joseph is 
higher than at any time since 1844, and con- 
siderable damage has been done to the iron 
bridge spanning the river at that point. Con- 
siderable damage is also reported at other 
points on the shore. 


ta The shirt factory of Henry Wales & 
Son in Bridgeport, Conn., was damaged 
$3000 by fire on the 5th. The loss on stock 
aud machinery is $5000. One hundred and 
fifty hands are thrown out of employment. 


i Notwithstanding the great number of 
porgies caught there seems to be no lack of 
them on the coast of Maine The Church 
Company of Round pond, Bristol, are report- 
ed to have received in one day last week some 
5700 barrels. Other companies received fish 
in proportion. 


tc Lieut. Totten, Military Instructor at 
the Agricultural College, Amherst, having re- 
turned to his company. it is feared that no 
successor will be appointed, as only thirty of- 
ficers are detailed for that duty, and that num- 
ber are already stationed at various institu- 
tions throughout the country. 


te The old Block House in Seabrook, N. 
H., whose history dates back to 1650, is being 
torn down. It was built of oak logs covered 
with boards and clapboarded, and in early 
times often sheltered the inhabitants from the 
raids of Indians. On one occasion they at- 
temped to burn it but were unsuccessful. 


te At West Newbury, Sunday morning a 
horse ran away with Mrs. James and Mrs. 
William Willis in a carriage, and in turning a 
corner they were thrown out with such vio- 
lence that Mrs. James Willis, an old lady of 
70 and weighing 250 pounds, had her neck 
broken, and Mrs. Wm. Willis her ribs frac- 
tured. 


te In most of the valleys of Vermont the 
apple crop is sensibly affected by the date 
heavy frost. The young apples are dropping 
off and probably few escaped the blight upon 
the low ground. Upon the hills, however, 
there were not so many injured. Haying has 
been begun actively. Most crops are said to 
be suffering from drought. 


te A saw mill at Cape Neddick, Me., be- 
longing to Goodwin & Todd, was burned ear- 
ly Sunday morning, together with its contents, 
including machinery. Loss, $1700; partial- 
ly insured. Atthe same time 7000 feet of 
prime lumber, belonging to the Messrs. Good- 
win, lying outside, were burned. No insur- 
ance. 


te A Quebec despatch says that on both 
sides of the new Colonization road to Lake St. 
John and Lake Saguenay river the bush is 
burning, and if any settlers happen to be trav- 
elling near, their escape from a fearful fate 
will be next to impossible. Near St. Thomas 
the woods are also burning and several hun- 
dred cords of firewood belonging to the Grand 
frunk Railway were destroyed on Friday. 


te The steamer J. B. Walker is ready to 
sail from New Haven with $2,000,000 worth 
of war material for Turkey, the cargo includ- 
ing 75,000 rifles from the Providence Tool 
Company, and 20,000,000 cartridges from the 
Winchester arms Company. This is the most 
valuable cargo ever sent to Turkey, and it is 
said to be already paid for. The Winchester 
Company have already sent 29 cargoes, re- 
ceiving for them over $27,000,000, and they 
have all been landed without accident. 


te The Kennebec Journal of Thursday re- 
ports three fatal cases of sunstroke in and 
about that city during the firet three days of 
the week. One of the victims was W. A. 
Boyington, yardmaster at the Maine Central 
Railroad station and an employe of the com- 
pany for ‘twenty years; another, Charles 
Matthews, a laborer in the hayfield at River- 
side, and the third, Thomas Cunningham, an 
inmate of the Soldiers’ Home at Togus. 


t= The total amount so far contributed to 
the Barron fund in aid of the family of the 
murdered cashier of the Dexter Bank is $5349, 
of which amount Maine banks have given $800, 
officers of First Bank of Dexter $300; Sav- 
ings Bank, Dexter, $200; Boston Banks, 
$1100; Palpey fund, Boston, $1539, and from 
banks in various places, $1195. In addition, 
the Dexter Savings Bank appropriated $1000 
for the detection of criminals, and $4000 con- 
tingently, as far as needed. The town ap- 
pointed a committee to aid in the same direc- 
tion, in amount at their discretion. 

t” Methuen roughs took full ion of 
Policy Pond Grove, Salem, N. H., on the 4tb, 
committing depredations,assaulting inoffensive 
persons, and nearly killing Constable Taylor 
of North Salem. One rough committed an 
cuprovennd assault on a Pelham youth named 
Edwin Y , when the crowd endeavored to 
put @ stop to the fight but were driven off by 
the iy 8, who took complete possession and 
spent the entire afternoon in fighting and 
wrangling among themselves. Previous to the 
departure of the party at the depot, Constable 
Taylor, with sake SOIT REPIORIR, endeavored to 
arrest the ringleaders, but seizing 
clubs drove them off, oe} ‘aylor down 
and kicking and beating him inhumanly. No 
be made, and the roughs fearing 
od from the train before their arri- 
val . Constable Taylor, who is 


over 50 years of age, is in a critical condition. 
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te The house and barn of David Crozier, 
on the mountains east of Bennington, Vt., 
were burnt Wednesday night, 3d. Loss, 
$5000 ; insurance, $2000. 


At Middlebury, Vt., while firing a sa- 
lute on the 4th, Michael Donnelly had part of 
both hands blown off, his right arm badly burt, 
eyes probably destroyed and body filled with 
powder. He will probably survive. 


_ fr Ben Noyes, formerly President of the 
National Capital Life Insurance Co., was sen- 
tenced on Saturday, at Newark, N. J., to 18 
months in the State Prison for conspiring to 
defraud the policy holders. 


fe A saloon keeper and his child in Steu- 
benville, Ohio, were shot and killed on the 
evening of the 4th by a fellow named John 
Stewart, who had been refused liquor by the 
saloon keeper. 


ta Several colored people have commenc- 
ed a suit to recover five millions dollars’ worth 
of property located in Kentucky, Virginia and 
other Southern States, which they claim was 
willed to them by a former master, an Eng- 
lishman, who died many years ago. 


ta The rails on the Peterboro’ & Hillsbo- 
ro’ Railroad were connected with Manadnock 
at 6 P. M., on the 5th, and a locomotive turn- 
ed on the turn-table and returned to Hillsbo- 
ro’. lar trains will commence running 
July 20. 


te At Manchester, N. H., the 3d, the wool 
and stock warehouse of Thomas & Thorpe was 
discovered to be on fire. 
stock, consisting of manufactured shoddy, raw 
wool and worsted yarns, wasconsumed. Loss 
from $2500 to $3000 ; insured for $1200. 


t= Louisiana papers state that the prospects 
of the sugar crop were never better. The 
season of great danger from floods has passed 
without injury. It is predicted that present 
indications give promise of a larger crop than 
that of any year since 1861. 


te The Treasury purchased in New York 
on the 3d, 555,000 ounces of silver at a cost 
of $635,360—about 524 pencean ounce. This 
bullion isto be paid for in standard dollars, 
which will probably be sold to pay the custom 
duties. 


te At Concord, Mass., the tailor shop of 
Frank Tuttle wus damaged by fire and water 
on the 4th, to the extent of perhaps $1000. 
Whitcomb’s bookstore, in the same building, 
suffered $1500, the stock being ruined. 
Daniels, watchmaker, suffered somewhat. 


te At Mechanics’ Falls, Me., the Eagle 
mill stock-house, belonging to the Denison 
Paper Manufacturing Co., took fire on Satur- 
day, and the building and stock were damag- 
ed from $1000 to $2000; fully covered by 
insurance. M. S. Jordan and Silas H. An- 
drews were badly injured by a falling floor. 


te At midnight on the 4th, a woman named 
Ryan, 80 years old, escaped from the County 
Poor House at Dewittville, N. Y. She sought 
refuge at a farmer’s house and while trying 
the doors and windows was shot through the 
head by a farmer who took her for a burglar. 
She cannot live. 


te The large farm and boarding house of 
Samuel French of North Hampton, N. H., 
was totally destroyed by fire on the 3d, and a 
young hired man named Alger Towle of Hamp- 
ton was burned todeath. The origin of the 
fire is not definitely known. The house was 
partly insured. 


te On the evening of Dec. 31 last, the 
Town Treasurer’s office at Athens, Vt., was 
broken into and robbed of about $125. An 
investigation has been going on for some time, 
and resulted on the 2d inst. in the arrest of 
Stephen C. Ranney, the Treasurer himself, 
who is the real culprit. 


te At Plymouth, N. H., July 5, a dwell- 
ing house and contents, the property of Mr. 
Morrill B. Doe, was burned to the ground. 
Loss, $1500; insurance, $400. The fire is 
supposed to have caught from a spark from 
he engine of the White Mountain express go- 
ing north. 


te Two sons of George Boutel of West 
Rutland, Vt., aged 8 and 9 years, went into 
a barn near their home, on the 2d. They 
found a gun, which the older took up. 
posing it was not loaded he snapped it at his 
younger brother, when the gun was discharg- 
ed, the contents striking him in the head, kill- 
ing him instantly. 


te Fessler, the defaulting and absconded 
Treasurer of Stark county, Ohio, has turned 
up at London, Ontario. On his arrival there 
he entered a bank with two small satchels, and 
after inquiring what interest they paid on de- 
posits, proceeded to deposit $33,000 in cash. 
He is under police surveillance in London, 
and an effort will be made to have him arrest- 
ed. His defalcation will reach $65,000. 


tr At Bennington, Vt., July 5, fire was dis- 
covered issuing from the barn near the Mrs. 
Gardner Robinson dwelling, owned and occu- 
pied by Martin Cone. Two barns and the 
dwelling were entirely consumed, with most 
of their contents. Within twenty feet stood 
the old academy building, one of the histori- 
eal landmarks of Vermont's early history, 
which was saved only by most severe exer- 
tions. Loss, $1500; insured, $800. 


te Jackson county dam, which crosses the 
Nashua river, was tapped Monday afternoon 
in order to draw off the water so that a new 
dam may be made a few feet above the pres- 
ent site, and also to raise the water line, so 
that more spindles may be added. The water 
ran through the openings with tremendous 
force. The platform on which the men were 
was torn from its fastenings, precipitating one 
of the workmen into the river. The bed of 
the river will be visible in a day ortwo. The 
Canterbury Mills will start up next Monday. 


te A violent tempest of wind and hail, ac- 
companied by thunder and lightning, passed 
over Warren and Thomaston, Me., about 6.30 
P. M., on the 3d, doing considerable damage. 
A new house owned by Mr. George Bucklin, 
South Warren, was blown off its underpinning 
and partly demolished, and a number of large 
trees were uprooted. The house of Elbridge 
Lermond, Warren, was struck by lightning, 
and a lady of the family slightly injured. In 
Thomaston several chimneys were blown down, 
one breaking through the roof. 


te An addition of 74 feet is being made to 
the harness shop of the Maine State Prison. 
The building is 190 feet long, and the harness 
shop, when completed, will be 175 feet in 
length by 35 feet in width. The harness and 
carriage business are the most important 
branches of work carried on at the prison. 
In the way of carriage sales this spring and 
summer, the trade has been very active. Dur- 
ing the year 1877, 61 carriages were sold. 
This year, up to June 20, there have been 
sold 104 new carriages and 57 second hand 
ones, making in all 161 sales, and more have 
been ordered. 


te The Connecticut Central Railroad be- 
gin this week the surveys for the extension of 
their line from Springfield by way of Chicopee 
Falls to Holyoke. They propose, if the cap- 
talists expected to take hold come to time, to 
build the road this year, and promise upon its 
completion to deliver coal in Holyoke for $1 
a ton from tide water, the present rate by the 
Connecticut river and New Haven & North- 
ampton roads being about $1.65aton. A 
similarly lessened rate is promised to Chico- 
pee Falls. The route proposed for this exten- 
sion is of easy grades and comparatively inex- 
pensive, except for the bridges across the 
Chicopee and Connecticut rivers. It is 
thought that the cost of the road, exclusive of 
the bridges, will not be more than $100,000. 


te The Galveston News’ special from San 
Antonio says an official dispatch from Colonel 
Grierson at Fort Concho, leaves very little 
room for doubt that the party who fired into 
the El Paso stage and wounded a passenger 
not long since, were white men or Mexicans, 
and not Indians, although so disguised. More- 
over, Col. Grierson says that several small 
parties of unknown and suspicious looking 
white men lately passed here going west, all 
remarkably well armed and mounted. ‘TI 
have again to request that an additional com- 
pany of cavalry be ordered to this district as 
soon as possible, as I deem it important to 
order a company of cavalry to the field with- 
out delay.” 


ty A young lady at Troy, Vt., ate so large 
a quantity of cloves last fall that her health 
began to decline, growing worse all winter 
and through the spring, she being all this time 
confined to the house, and part of the time to 
the bed, and losing the use of her limbs so 
that she had to use a cane or other means. of 
supporting herself when walking, and could 
not step up or down a stair. She was treated 
by different physicians without any apparent 
benefit, but recently a medical attendant suc- 
ceeded in removing the cloves that had re- 
mained in her stomach and bowels in an un- 
digested state, and in a week she could go 
about the house as formerly, and is rapidly 
regaining her health. She lost forty pounds 
in weight during her illness. 
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oem prance 
° 0 
sigoraing pope oy ia are 
fd by. druggists 
Book sent free by C. I. Hoop & Co., Lowell, 











A large amount of | 


Mr. } 


Sup- 





HEARING RESTORED. Great invention by 
one who was deaf for 20 years. Send stamp for particu- 


lars. | VERRY & HARPER, Lock Box 80, Madison, Ind. 








MARRIED. 


In this city, July 2, by Rev. Edward w. Pride, Mr. 
James Comerford to Miss Ellen J. eae by a 
Percy Browne, Warren Emerson to Harriet Otis 
Lamb, daughter of the late George M. Lamb, .p by 
Rev. Henry Hopkins, Daniel Kent to Geor = Ty- 
ler of Westfleld. : 

Tn, this city, July 3d, by Rev. Percy Browne, Josiah 
Monroe, jr. of Hyde Park to me Blan ; by 
Rev. Frank 5. Harraden, Samuel W. Clifford, jr., to 
Florence A.. daughter of the late George A. Baker; by 
Rev. J. 8. Kennard, Wallace F. Whitmarsh to Mary 
R. Johnson. 

In this city, July 4th, by Rev. A. A, Wright, Charlies 
Pitts to Louise E. Dennett, 

In this city, June 30, by Rev. 8. K. Lothrop, Henry 
W. Moore of Chicago, IlL., to Charlotte R. Farwell. 

In this city, Juue 20, by Rev. A. A. Miner, Charles 
L. Cushman to Lena A. Farrington, both of Auburn, 
Maine. 

In Charlestown, ry? 6, by Rev. P. Dillingham, 
Clarence B. Atwood to Nellie f. Wiley. 

In Brookline, July 2, by Rev. E. E. Hale, William 
Arthur Roberts to Miss Annie Beals. 

In Cambridge, July 1, by Rev. E. M. Gushee, Mr. 
James N. Folsom to Miss Louise Adelaide Watson. 

In Cambridge, July 2, by Rev. Alexander McKenzie, 
Rev. Daniel M. Bates, » of Wilmington, Del., to 
Sarah Louisa, youngest daughter of Hon. Charles 
Theo. Russell. 

In Cambridge, July 3, by Rev. J. Cotton Smith, D. 
D., Rev. Reuben Kidner to Miss Catherine C., danghter 
ot Joseph Simonds. 

In Chelsea, July 1, by Rev. C. P. H. Mason, Mr. 
Charles P. Gannett to Miss Amanda M. Stuart. 

In Chelsea July 2, by Rev. A. J. Canfield, Eugene F. 
Endicott to Miss Frances L. Tingley. 

In Chelsea, July 3, by Rev. John Love, Jr., Andrew 
L. Todd of St. Stephen, N. B., to Mrs. Maria E. Bosson. 

In Melrose, June 24, by Rev. Nathaniel Seaver, jr., 
Walter H. Rich, of Malden to Annie M. Sewall. 

In Worcester, June 20, by Rev. S. L. Holman, 
Daniel Q. Beede to Nellie 8. Howe of Shrewsbury. 

In Clinton, July 2, by Rev. Dr. Bowers, Mr. Andrew 
Ford to Miss Nellie L., daughter of G. W. Burdett. 

In Hatfield, July 2, Edw 8. Read to Miss Louisa 

. Graves. 

In Canton, July 8, by Rev. J. W. Savage, Edward 
King to Miss Emma M. Parker. 

In Lynn, June 19, by Rev. T. B. Thayer, D. D. of 
Boston, Sadie M. Horton to Charles F. Stacey. 

In New Bedford, June 29, by Rev. M. C. Jalien, Al- 
bert A. Dunlap to Mary Ida Francis. 

In launton, June 30, by Professor E. J. Young, Mr. 
J. C, Bartlett to Miss Grace Sampson. 

In Cohasset, July 3, by Rev. Dr. J. M. Manning, 
Benj. L. M. ‘lower to Eliza C. Kneeland, daughter of 
Dr. Samuel Kneeland of Boston. 

In Brooklyn, N. Y., June 30, by Rev. John C. r, 
Soumee W.Oskman to Mary 5. Balkam, both of 8 
city. 

fn Hingham, June 25, by Rev. J. Tilson, Mr. Charles 
H. Wall of Waltham to Miss Ella C. Beal. 





DIED, 


In this city, June 27, Mary Niles, widow of the late 
Deacon Levi Bowers, 74 yrs. 9 mos. 

In this city, July 2, Mrs. Mary Brazier Meriam, wid- 
ow of the late Levi Meriam, 90 yrs 6 mos; J. Pingree, 
72 yrs; Peter Wainwright, 83 yrs. 11 mos. 

In this city July 3, Maria L., wife of Hubbard W. 
Swett, 49; Etta Hamilton Graves, 21 yrs. 2 days. 

in this city July 5, Mrs. Mary O’Kane, 86 yrs; Clar- 
rissa C. Fisher, 66 yrs. 9 mos. 

In this city, July 7, Mrs. Elizabeth Edwards, 73 yrs. 

In South Boston, July 2, Miss Maria Fairbank, 78 
yrs. 6 mos. 

In East Boston, July 7, William H. Whelpley, 54 
yrs. 2 mos. 

In Dorchester, July 4, Eliza Baldwin, widow of the 
late George Newhall. 

in Dorchester, July 5, Arthur E. Adams, son of the 
late Dr. Edwin Adams, 33 yrs 11 mos. 

In Charlestown, July 4, Mr. John B. Esterbrook, 31 
yrs. ¥ mos. 

In Jamaica Plain, July 4, Elizabeth M. Ordway, 20 
yrs. 

In Chelsea, July 2, William Pedrick, 73 yrs. 9 mos. 

In Chelsea, July 4, Edward P. Merrill, 48. 

In Cambridgeport, July 3, Mrs. Nancy C., wife of the 
late Luke Carter, 80 yrs. 9mos; Mr. Francis Michelin, 
said to be the oldest lithographic printer in this coun- 
try. He was nearly 80 years old. 

In East Somerville, July 4, Erastus E. Cole, 63 yrs. 
5 mos, 

In Melrose, Caroline M. Hatch, wife of William A. 
Hatch and daughter of the late William Earl of Boston. 

In Newtonville, July 3, Atkins Brown, 71 yrs. 6 mos. 

in West Newton, July 3, Mrs. Caroline Lovejoy, 
widow of the late Samue! Lovejoy, 76. 

In Newton Lower Falls, July 6, Mrs. Annie §. Whit- 
ten, wife of A. G. Whitton, 34 yrs. 

In Lynn, June 26, Mrs. Elvina P. Knapp, 42 yrs. 
7 mos. 

in Lynn, June 28, Mrs. Melinda A. Dawson, 57 yrs. 
4 mos; 

In Lynn, July 7, Owen Carney, 37 yrs. 

In Salem, July 3, Capt. James Fairfield, 70 yrs. 

In Peabody, July 4, John B. Clement, 60 yrs. 

In Gloucester, June 25, Asa Knowlton, 72 yrs. 

In North Andover, June 24, Mrs. Jennie P. Frye, 
33 yrs. 8 ds. 

In Lunenburg, June 30, William Harris, 75 yrs. 

In Newburyport, June 30, Charles H. Allen, 61 yrs. 
11 mos; Mrs. ally Chase, 87 yrs. 2 mos. 

In Quincey, July 4, John W. Robie, 47 yrs. 

In Quincy, July 5, Galen Bowditch, 70 yrs. 4 mos. 

In Hingham, July 6, Adeline, widow of David Thom. 
as, 70 yrs. 4 mos. 

In Kingston, July 5, Mrs. Nancy B. Holmes, 50 yrs. 

In Scituate, July 1, George M. Alleu, 76 yrs. 

In Littleton, July 2, Francis Conant, 68. 

In Neponset, July 7, John C. Butterfield, 21 yrs. 

In Canton, July 4, Mrs. Martha B. Bisbee, 76 yrs. 4 
mos. 

In Canton, July 6, Peter Billings, 67 yrs. 2 mos. 

In Winchendon, July 3, James C. Ayer of Lowell, 60 
yrs. 2 mos. 

In Billerica, July 2, Mary, relict of Nathan Champ- 
ney, 101 yrs. 8 mos. 

In Lowell, July 3, Artemus L. Brooks, 70 yrs. 

In Dedham, July 6, Edith Hobart, daughter of 
Charles D. and D. 5. Brooks, 12 yrs. 2 mos. 

In Newton Centre, July 6, Francis M. Johnson, 55 
yrs. 8 mos. 

In South Braintree, July 5, Mary E., wife of George 
D. Willis, 24 yrs. 3 mos. 

In Malden, July 6, Mrs. Harriet Ware, widow of the 
late Micajah Lunt of Biddeford, Me., 84 yrs. 10 mos. 

In Needham July 6, Rufus Mills, 36 yrs. 

In Kennebunkport, Me., July 7, Mrs. Hannah, widow 
of Capt. Thomas H. Bell, 75 yrs. 

In Hartford, Conn., June 20, Emerson D. Cornish, 
late Principal of the High School at Bridgewater, 32 
yrs. 

In Golden City, Col., July 3, Mary Willard, wife of 
William B. Young, formerly of Jamaica Plain. 

In Montreal, July 5, Mary Drake Hinckley, wife of 
Dr. Frederic Mullen and daughter of the late Holmes 
Hinckley, Esq. of Boston. 





RS Persons ordering articles advertised in 
our columns, will please say that they saw 
the advertisement in the NEW ENGLAND 


FARMER. 





Hew Advertisements. 
TO CONSUMPTIVES. © 


Would you like to know how to stop the cough and 
cause easy expectoration, thereby relieving the lungs 
so that they can heal? Would you like to know how to 
expel the fever and stop the night-sweats? Would you 
like to know how to strengthen the system up to astand- 
ard of good health, by a few life-giving Herbal Reme- 
dies? If so, send for my 32 page “Treaties on Herbal 
Remedies for Lung Complaints.” Sent to all appli- 
cants free, prepaid by mail. Address, Dr. O. PHELPs 

1t28 


BROWN, Jersey City, N. J. 

STABLE MANURE, 
Wood Ashes and other Fertilizers, 
Constantly on hand and for sale at the lowest market 
prices. W. iH. DOLE, 

ly28 25 Foundry Street, South Boston. 


: } For YOUNG LADIES, 

Maplewood Institute} erprsriceD, Mass. 

Long and most favorably known. Thorough collegi- 

ate and college preparatory courses. Superior advan- 

tages for music. Location unsurpassed for beauty and 

salubrity. Terms reduced. Address Rev. C. V. SPEAR, 
or Rey. R. E. AVERY, the Principals, for prospectus. 
13128 








(aTAWS, 


°“PUREST - BEST - CHFAPEST = 


Sold by allfirst-claxs Grocers, in pound 
Manfd only by James Pyle, New Yoru. 





Surely as the Summer Birds comes the usual, 
nay the universal demand for 


TARRANT’S SELTZER APERIENT, 
The great alterative, tonic and blood depurent of the 
age. From the hot and dusty city, from crowded wa- 
tering places, from lake and river, prairie and forest 
clearing, come increased requisitions for this peerless 
remedy for dyspepsia, headache, flatulency, bilious- 
ness, constipation, low fever, and all the round of bod- 
ily disorders most prevalent at this season. 

SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 2w2s 


CHAPMAN'S CHOLERA SYRUP 


Cures Dysentery, Diarrhea and Summer Complaints of 
Children. Price 50c. GEORGE MOORE, Proprietor, 
Great Falls, N. H. Sold by all Druggists. 13t27 


SALEM LEAD COMPANY. 


ARRANTED PURE WHITE LEAD.-~— 
Well-known throughout New England as the 
WHITEsT, FINEST, and BEST. 
ra TAPE, % in. wide, on reels for Curtain 
Sticks. 
LEAD RIBBON, from 2 to 8 inches wide, on 
reels for Builders. 
LEAD PIPE, of any size or thickness. 
At lowest market prices for goods of equal quality. 
ly12 FRANCIS Brown, reasurer, Salem, Mass. 


fda 4 NNN Invested in Wall St. Stocks makes 
$10 to $1000 sorties every month. Book sent 
ex nin bho Address 

BAXTER & CO., Bankers, 17 Wall St.. N.Y. 1ly47 


x A DAY to Agents canvassing for the Fire- 





Side Visitor. Terms and Outfit Free. Address 
P.O. VICKERY, AucusTa, Maine. 


ly16 


« Salesmen wanted to sel! out 
—— be ae s. No peddling 
Xpensea paid. Permanent em 
meut. address 8. A. GRANT rd 
. 2, 4,6 & 6 Home St., Cincianad, O 


FALL RIVER LINE 


—Fror— 


atime NEW YORK, 


And all Points South and West. 


MAMMOTH PALACE STEAMSHIPS 


BRISTOL AND PROVIDENCE. 


Trains leave Old Colony R. R. Depot daily at 4.20 
and 6 P.M. Sunda qe, Sune SS tn, Aept, 
8th, inclusive, at 7 P. M. 

ONLY LINE HAVING 
BROOKLYN ANNEX CONNECTION. 
Passengers and baggage to and from Brooklyn trans- 

ferred free. 


GRAND PROMENADE CONCERTS 


on each steamer every evening during the season. 
Tickets, staterooms and berths secured at the Com- 
pany’s Office, No. 3 Old State House, cor. Washington 
LH PALMER por — R. KENDRICK, 

3 Old State House, Boston. i 


2 5 om Geo. I. Rex & Co., — N. ¥ Rito 


Revolver Free fitnes’Kiurcesd Bown & 
SON, 136 and 138 W: 


ridges. Address J. BOWN & 
ood St., Pittsburgh, Pa.  13t22 
J qual 


v 
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1. c0 
vu 
ise at Centennial E-nosition 
and excellence and 
ever made. As our blue strip trade-mark is iz 
imitated on inferior grate Jackson's Best is 


for 
lusting char. 
‘ 


. The best tobacco 
closel, 
see that 
hovers plug. Sold by all dealers. Good fer enmagie, 
eo - A. Jackson & Co,, Mfrs., Petersburg, Ve, 














_ Beal Estate--Stock, 


HE ORLOFF HORSE “soBOL” IM- 
_—— in 1876 by Ropains BATTELL of Norte, 
“* 
WILL MAKE THE SEASON 
of 1878 at my stable at Middlefield, Con » at wh 
place I may be addressed for more ituins tntersne. 
tion. ; 13018 ___—- SOHN M. TERRILL. 
FARMS AND FARMING. 
ANDS IN THE AROUSTOO 
LA ee ere Bt to bien 
acre, according to distance from Railroad. Twenty-Ave 
years’ residence gives us a thorough knowledge of the 
country. Teams furnished for a personal inspection 
of any farm on our ster. Correspondence solicited. 
SMALL & SMALL, Real Estate Agents, 
House.” lawlé Caribou, Me. 





ices, 


N onice IS HEREBY GIVEN, _ p 
AN the Subscriber has been duly ap ninted yoo 
istrator of the estate of HARRIET C. /ALKER, late 
of Denver, in the State of Colorado, deceased, and 
taken upon himself that trust by giving bonds as the 
law directs. All persons having demands upx m the 
estate of said deceased are required to exhibit the 
same; and all persons indebted to said estate are 
called upon to make payment to 
AARUN WALKER, Adm’r. 
Cambridge, June 11th, 1878. 3w26 
MMONWEALTH OF MASSACHU- 
/ SETTS. MIDDLESEX, 8s. PROBATE COURT. 
To the Next of Kin, Creditors, and all other persons in- 
terested in the Estate of ANDERS 8. BERGENDAHL, 
late of Acton, in said County, deceased, intestate: 
Whereas, application has been made to said Court to 
= & letter of administration on the estate of said 
: pased, to GEORGE HEYWOOD, of Concord, in the 
County of Middlesex. You are hereby cited to appear 
at a Pro! Court, to be held at Lowell, in said 
County of Middlesex, on the third Tuesday of July 
next, at nine o’clock before noon, to show cause, ifany 
you have, mst granting the same. And the said 
petitioner is hereby directed to give public notice there 
of, by publishing this citation once a week, for three 
successive weeks, in the newspaper called the New 
ENGLAND FARMER, printed at Boston, the last pub- 
lication to be two days, at least, before said Court. 
Witness, GEORGE M. BRUOKS, Esquire, Judge ot 
said Court, this twenty-second day of June, in the year 
one thousand eight hundred and seventy-eight. 
r26 J. H. TYLER, Register. 


Stockbridge Manures, 


OW IS THE TIME TO ORDER FOR 
the following crops :— 
7 \ For 1 acre, 2 bags, 320 Bs, . 
MUNGARIAN ( “ 1 acre, 2 bags, 460 ths, . 
This crop may be put in till August lst. 

GRASS. 5 
Top Dressing; - $10 
SEEDING DOWN.--For | acre 4 bags, 800 ths. $20 
STRAWBERRY .--For | acre,s bags, 1200 hs. $3% 
A portion applied after fruiting, and balance in 
early spring. This will produce a good growth of 
vines before winter, and also give next season a firm 
berry that will stand up in the market. If the land is 

in good condition, one-half the quantity will answer. 


TURNIP.--For 1-4 or 1-6 acre, 1 bag, 250 ths,. . $5 
Send for Pamphlet free. 


W. H. BOWKER & CO., 


<2 Gaathem St., Boston, 3 Park Place, N. Y. 
WOOL. 

SOULE & GOULD, 

Commission Merchants 


FOR THE SALE OF 


FLEECE AND PULLED WOOLS, 
158 Federal Street, Boston. 


Consignments solicited, and advances made on ship- 
ments. Sacks furnished. 13t20 





- $10 
-$ia 


For 1 acre, 2 bags, 300 ths, 





3 Mixed Cards, Snowflake, Damask, &c., no 2 alike, 
with name, 10 cts. J. Minkler & Co., Nassau, N. Y. 
3t22 


( ONNECTING R0D¢ 
J sii99nZ shiuas 301 


WALLINGFORD’S 


CURES GARGET IN CATTLE IN 3 OR 4 DAYS 
Farmers and herdsmen your attention is called to 
this new and valuable medicine. It is safe, reliable 
and easily administered. Price 75c. a bottle 
WwW. W. WHIPPLE & CO, Wholesale and Retail 
Agents, Portland, Me., to whom al! orders should be 
addressed. By sending 75c., a bottle will be sent to 
any address, express paid. 8t25 
“a 
THE EACLE CLAW.” 
The best Trap in the World for catching 
FISH, ANIMALS & GAME. 
One bait will catch 
Twenty Fish. 
No. 1, for ordinary Sching,emaligame, &c. 38c. 
No. 2, forlarge fish, mink, musk-rats, &c. 75c. 
Sentbymail. J. BRIDE & CO., 
f Mfrs., 297 Broadway, New-York, 
Gend for Catalogue of useful novelties and mention this paper. 


13w2t 
OLD Any worker can make $12a day at home. Cost 
ly outtitfree. Tur & Co., Augusta, Me. ly9 





Or Sugar-Coated, Concentrated, Root 
and Merbal Juice, Anti-Bilious 
Granules. THE “LITTLE GIANT” 
CATHARTIC, or Multum in Parvo 
Physic. 


The novelty of modern Medical, Chemical, and 
Pharmaceutical Science. vo use of any longer 
taking the large, repulsive, and nauseous pills, 
composed of cheap, crude, and bulky ingredients. 
When we can, by a careful application « ‘chemical 
science, extract all the cathartic and other medi- 
cinal properties from the most valuable roots and 
herbs, and concentrate them into a minute Gran- 
ule, searecely larger than a mustar 
secd, that can be readily swallowed by those o 
the most sensitive stomachs and fastidious tastes, 
Each litte Purgative Pellet represents, ina 
most concentrated form, as much cathartic power 
as 13 embodied in any of the large pills found for 
sale in drug-shops. From their wonderful cathar- 
tic power, on comparison to their size, peopie who 
have not tried them are apt to suppose that they 
are harsh or drastic in effect: but such is not at all 
the case, the different active medicinal pr inciples 
of which they are composed being so harmonized 
and modified, one by the others, as to produce 
a most searching anid thorough, yet 
— and kindly operating, cathar- 
tie. 

$500 Reward is hereby offered by the pro- 
prictor of these Pellets, to any chemist who, upon 
analysis, will find in them any calomel or oiher 
forms of mercury, mineral poison, or injurious 
drug. 

Being entirely vegetable, no particular 
care is required while using them, They operate 
without disturbance to the constitution, dict, or 
occupation, For Jaundice, Meadache, 
Constipation, Impure Biood, Paiu in 
the Shoulders, Tightness of the Chest, 
Dizziness, Sour Eructations from the 
Stomach, Bad taste inthe mouth, Bil- 
ious attacks, Pain in region of Kid- 
noys, Internal Fever, Bloated fecling 
about Stomach, Rash of Blood to 
Head, High-colored Urine, Unsocia- 
bility and Gloomy Forebodings, tue 
Dr. Pierce’s Pleasant Purgative Pel- 
lets. In explanation of the remedial power of 
my Purgative Pellets over 80 great a variet) of 
diseases, I wish to say that their action 
upon the animal ecouomy is univer- 
sal, mot a gland or tissue escaping 
their sanative impress. Age does not 
impair the properties of these Pellets. They are 
sugat-coated and inclosed in glass bottles, their 
virtues being thereby preserved unimpaired for 
any length of time, in any climate, so that they 
are always fresh and reliable. This is not the 
case with those pilis which are put up in cheap 
woolen or pasteboard boxes. Recollect that for 
all diseases where a Laxative, Alterative, 
or Purgative, is indicated, these litte Pellets 
will give tbe most perfect satisfaction to ali whe 
use them. 


They are sold by all Druggists at 25 
cents a bottle, 
RB. V. PIERCE, M. D., Prop’r, 


BUFFALO, &. Y 





WOMAN, 


Ls Dg immense practice, extending through a 
period of years, having within that time treated 
many thousand cases of those diseases peculuir to 
woman, I have been enabled to perfect a most 
tent and agreeabie medicine that meets the in- 
ications presented by that class of diseases with 
positive certainty and exactness. 


To designate this natural specific compound, I 
have named it 


Dr. Pierce's Favorite Prescription. 


The term, however, is but a feeble expression of 
my high appreciation of its value, based upon 
my own rsonal observation. As a cioee ob- 
server, I have, while witnessing its positive re- 
sults in the few special diseases inciient to the 
se te organism of woman, single! it out as 
the climax or crowning gem of my 

cal career. On iis merits, as a positive, 
safe, and effectual remedy for this class of dis- 
eases, and one that will, at all times and under ail 
circumstances, act kindly and in harmony with 
the laws which govern the female system. I am 
willing to stake my reputation as a physician. 
Nay, even more, 80 confident am I that it wril not 
disappoint the most sanguine expectations of a 
single invalid lady who uses it for any of the 
ailments for which I recommend it, that 1 offer 
and sell it under A POSITIVE CUARAN- 
TEE. If a beneficial effect is not experienced 
by the time two-thirds of the contents of the bot- 
tle are used, I will, on return of the bottie, two- 
thirds of the medicine having been taken accora- 
ing todirections, and the case being one for which 
1 recommend it, promptly refund the money paid 
for it Had I not the most perfect confidence in 
its virtnes, I could not offer it as I do under these 
conditions; but having witnessed its truly miracu- 
cures in, Ghonenes x coats, | Set ware 
ranted and perfectly safe in risking 
both =e reputation and my money on 
ite merits. 


The following are among those diseases in 
which my Favorite Prescription bas work- 
ed cures, as if by magic, and With a certainty 
never before attained by any medicine: Leu- 
corrhea, Excessive Flowing, Painful Monthly 
Periods, Suppressions when from unnatural 
causes, Irregularities, Weak Back, Prolapsus, or 
fal ot Retrover- 


° lency, 
reatened Chronic Congestion. In- 
fammation and Ulce of the Uterns, Impo- 
tency, Barrenness, or Sterility, Female Weakness, 
and very many other chronic diseases incident to 
woman not mentioned here, In all affections of 
this nature, my Favorite Prescription works 
the marvel of the world. wae 
u 


desire further information on these 
egos itin Tus PeorLe’s COMMON 
SENSE code ened. ce nt +... of over 900 
, on rece 

Cae min of those diseases 
Fora, ons ves much valuable advice 
gard to the management of those affections, 

FAVORITE PRESCRIPTION SOLD 
BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 


R. V, PIERCE, M. D., Prop’, 
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Fortry. 


the old red house, when one day Mr. Kobarts 
was taken suddenly ull. 1t was a kind ot a fit, 


_.. | and in their anxiety to get the nearest assist- 


a ce =, 


THE BACHELOR’S OLD CHAI&. 





BY W. M. THACKERAY, 





In tattered old slippers that (oast at the bars, 
And a ragged old jacket periumed wita cigars, 
Away trum Ue World and its oils and its cares, 
I've u smug lite kingdom up four pair of stairs. 


Vo mount to this realm is a toil, to be sure, 

But the fire there is bright aud the air is rather pure; 
And the view | behold vn a suasiiny day, 

is grand tareugh Lhe chimuey-pots over the Way. 


Chis snug litle chamber is cr d in all nooks, 

Wita wortivess kKuicauacks and silly old books, 

Aud foolish vid odds and foolish oid ends, 

Cracked bargains trom brokers, cheap Keepsakes from 
friends. 





No better divan need the sultan require, 

(hau the creaking vid sofa that basks by the fire; 
Aud ‘lis Wondertui, surely, What music you get 
rrom tle rickety, ramsliackie, Wheezy spinet. 


that praying-rug came from a lurcoman’s camp; 
By Liver once twinkied that brazen old lamp; 

A Maweluke tierce youder dagger las drawn ; 
"Lis a murderous knife to toast mufins upon. 


But of all the cheap treasures that garnish my nest, 
fhere’s one that i love and | cherisu Whe Dest, 

bor the finest of couches that’s padded with huir 

i never would change thee, my caue-vottomed chair. 


‘Lis a bandy-legged, high-shouldered, worm-eaten seat, 
With a creaking vid back, and twisted old feet, 

But sinee the fair morning When fb auny sat there, 

1 biess thee, and love taee, old cane-buttomeu chair. 


if chairs bave but feelings in holding such charms, 

A turill must have passed through your withered old 
arms! 

| looked, and 1 longed, and 1 wished in despair; 

1 wished myself turned to # cane-bottomed chair. 


lt was but a moment she sat in this place, 

She'd @ scarf on ber neck, aud # smilie on ner face. 

A smile on her face, aud a rose in her hair, 

And she sat there and bloomed in my cane-bottomed 
clair. 


When the candies burn low, and the company's gone, 
lu the silence of night as 1 sit here alone— 

i sit here alone, but we yet are a pair— 

aly Panny | see in my cane-bo tomed chair, 


She comes from the past and revisits my room; 
dhe looks as she then did, all beauty and bioom; 
bo smiling and tender, so fresh and so fatr. 

And yonder she sils in my cane-bottomed chair. 





HD Selected Story. oe 


men All the Year Round. 
THE HOUSE ACROSS THE STREET. 


A STORY LN TWO CHAPTERS. 


CHAPTER I. 


It was the narrowest street imaginable, a 
mere flagged passage, indeed, provected by 
littie posts and chains from suspicion even of 
being anything so vulyar as a thoroughfare, 
and opemug into one of those quamt old 
Bloomsbury squares at one end and a quainter 
old crescent at the other. here was a church 
at the corner, old, too, with a square Gothic 
tower, built in gray scone, green with damp 
and black with aye and soot, and abutting di- 
rectly on the pavement, without any interven- 
ing space Of-grass or gravel to give it dignity 
and seclusion. © ‘I'he house stood close beside 
it, a little in the shadow of the big tower, and 
divided trom the sidewalk by a flight of stone 
steps and an iron raiung; a tall, narrow, dark 
red building of the time of Queen Anne, with 
a ponderous brazen knocker and a couple of 
anuquated iron extinguishers, set at either 
side of the gateway—extinguishers which the 
link-boys were wont to use to quench the flar- 
ing torches in the old days, after their mistress 
had emerged, powdered and hooped, and 
with dainty patches set cunningly on cheek 
and chin, from the sedan-chair which had 
borne her to a night’s festivity at Ranelagh or 
Vauxhall, and had been handed by her bro- 
caded and bag-wigged lord up the tall flight 
of steps afore-mentuned. 

1 wonder was ever a damsel among those 
high-heeled and delicate-teatured belles of the 
eiguteenth century one-tenth part as lovely as 
she who reigned in the old red house when 1 
lived over the way? Abme! how often 1 
have sat and watched her, doing nothing, 
thinking nothing, only taking in the mere 
sight of her grace and beauty, as if they were 
rest and refreshment to the wearied mind and 
worn-out body! 

1 was only a London surgeon, a plain, mid- 
dle-aged bachelor, with a large practice, and 
a big, dingy house, facing the old, red-brick 
tenement over the way; a house in which | 
snatched my hasty hours of rest, and devoured 
hurried meals, and saw servant girls and 
other impecunious patients for a couple of 
hours in the morning; but which had never 
been sanctified by a woman’s loving smile, or 
gladdened by the patter of baby feet; or 
made beautiful by the flowers, and needle- 
work, and thousand and one trifles which 
make even the homeliest ‘‘home” so different 
trom the mere house in which a man lives. 
The house across the street was of far more 
interest to me than my own. 

1 suppose Miss Robarts must, have been 
about one-and-twenty when she and her father 
first came to live there. She attracted my at- 
tention at once—a tall, slim, delicate-looking 
girl, chiefly noticeable for the languor of bear- 
ing and movement, in contrast to the noble 
lines of her face and form, as she sallied out 
of a morning to early service at the gray old 
church; the bloomy whiteness of her cheek 
showing whiter near her plain black dress and 
the red edges of her big prayer-book. The 
book seemed too heavy for the slender fingers 
which carried it. Doctors notice these things, 
you see; but I am glad to think I began to 
take an interest in her, even then. 

The interest grew, however, even when the 
cause for it was gone; for, before many 
months, | saw that the sweet face, with its 
crown of nut-brown hair, looking out over a 
fence of mignonette for her father’s return of 
an evening, had gained a delicate rose tint, 
which showed brighter for the olive-green 
background of the heavy window-curtains, 
against which her small head took a golden 
tinge. 

1 think her father was very fond of her. 
He was a thin, stiff-looking, white-haired man, 
and used to scold her sometimes for coming 
out into the evening air with nothing on her 
head when she met him at the door in the 
Summer twilight; and sometimes I could hear 
his voice sounding sharp and peevish, as he 
sallied forth to business of a morning. But 
you could not see his face when he came out 
with her on his arm on Sunday, or the way in 
which he glared at any man bold enough to 
lift his eyes to her, without telling in a mo- 
ment that she was the very pride and joy of 
his heart. 

I don’t know when I first began to watch 
for my fair neighbor, and note her doings. 
You see I had not much to amuse me in my 
own home, and gradually | grew to know her 
habits so well that it would have made any one 
laugh to see how I watched for bright Spring 
or Summer mornings; for then | knew she 
would come out on a little piece of leads be- 
tween their Louse and the body of the church, 
which she had cleverly converted into a gar- 
den for herself. 1 believe that in reality it 
was the roof of the vestry, but she gained ac- 
cess to it by a staircase window and a couple 
of steps; and there of an early morning I 
used to see her, her tall figure outlined against 
an oblong patch of pale blue sky, preat coarse 
red pots of yellow daffodils and big purple 
flags about her feet, sometimes her head 
thrown back and her arms lifted, the wind 
blowing little soft locks about her brow, and 
ruffling the drapery of her simple morning 
gown, as she nailed some truant bough of Vir- 
ginia creeper back against the dingy red-brick 
wall where she had trained it; sometimes 
standing with bent head, and beautiful white 
hands clasped round a pot of tall white mar- 
cissus, drinking in the sweetness and 
with a delight which never guessed at possible 
on-lookers. Now and then, too, a long, 
slanting ray of sunlight would steal out across 
the housetops, and tall athwart her pretty head 
and the yellow daffodils about her feet; or 
great clang of bells would burst from the clus- 
tered gray pinnacles of the old church-tower 
overhead, startling a whole cloud of sparrows 
from their nests in grimly leering gargoyles, 
or floriated niches, into the bus expanse 
above; and all the while the roar of the great 
thoroughfares beyond could be heard, like the 
mutiled beatings of a mighty heart, i 
over gray house-roofs and church-towers 
the vivid green glimmer of trees in the old 
square at the corner—a ceaseless echo of all 
tne toil, and pain, and sin, and turmoil ‘seeth- 
ing ever higher and higher in the great city 
beyond. 

That brief morning vision was like a little 
poem to me; but it was not only then that I 
saw her. 

The Robertses had a custom, unlike most 
Londoners, of not drawing down their parlor 
blinds or shutting their shutters till bed-time: 
Perhaps they had lived in the country, where 

eople are not so anxious to shut out the sweet 
Blue night and stars. Anyway, it was a habit 
of theirs; and I, sitting in the old arm-chair 
i over the way, and often 
too tired after a Jong day’s toil even to read, 
used to find quite a i 
warm glow of the 
the old man’s white dF her white 
leaming out against t green 
cine of gold from the picture 
“ head bent qty sage light f 
harmonium, wi i 
ing 4 warm ae it, 
notes of the instrument, subdued 
and mingling with her voice, poured out in 
Schubert's matchless Addio, or the grander 
cadence of a credo by Mozart. At those times 
I was glad to shut my eyes and listen only— 
listen till the music and the glow and the gold- 
green brightness about the two heads ’ 
to one harmonious whole, and became in my 
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seut across to me, Uf course 1 
went, aud it was Magdalen who met me in the 
hali, put ber hand in mine, and saying, 
**Dhanuk you for coming; my tather is very 11, 
and our doctor is away on tue Continent,” led 
me straight up stairs to the room where the 
old gentieman was lying insensibie. 

By the time | came down agai be was not 
only conscious, but declaring himself so much 
better that, if 1 had not absolutely forbidden 
it, he would have dressed and gone out as 
usual, ‘Chere were grateiul tears in Magda- 
len’s eyes when she thanked me this ume; 
and, sweet as her voice had sounded when it 
tloated across the street in Schubert and Mo- 
zart, 1 never thought the low rich tones baif 
so tuli of melody as now when J heard them 
speaking—as in my dreams 1 had sometumes 
tuncied them speaking—to me. it went to 
my heart to chill her gratitude by bad news, 
but truth must out where health is in quesuon, 
and 1 had to tell ber that 1 was airaid her 
father would not be quite well for some time 
yet; and to ask if bis medica: man would be 
long away. 

**{ don't know—months perhaps. He was 
very ill himself when he went. Loctor, do 
you mean that there is anything the mater 
with apything more than weakness and 
this hot weather ?” 

‘There was such a look ot appeal in her eyes 
that involuntarily | laid my hand on hers, as it 
1 were soothing a child. 

**You xnow there must always be some 
cause for weakness when a man is not natur- 
ally feeble, my dear young lady; and even a 
little cause ought to be taken im time to pre- 
vent its gettmg greater. 1 don’t think there 
is any reason ior you to be trghtened about 
him, but he ought to have advice, and the 
sooner the better.” 

‘That evening 1 got a note from Mr. Robarts 
asking me to call on him on the following 
mormng, and adding : 

**My own doctor is away, as you know. I 
detest his partner, and put no faith in big- 
wigs. if you think you can put me to rights, 
1 shall be very glad.” 

1 sent word that I would do as he wished ; 
and from that day no other person attended 
him till his death. He had an internal mala- 
dy, which had grown by neglect into even 
graver proportions than 1 had at first sup- 
posed. Jt was that which made him irritable 
and captious, and inclined at times to tyran- 
nize over the one being he loved, his only 
child; but he was quite aware of it, and in his 
better moments wobid tell me: ‘‘l am airaid 
pain makes me testy, Doctor. 1 was harsh 
with Magdalen when you were here yesterday ; 
but she’s a good girl, a very good girl. She 
loves her old tather, and never gives him back 
a sharp word or sour look.” 

.. And I don’t believe she ever did. We 
were good triends now, and | saw her often 
and in many moods—sad and gay and playful 
and dreamy—but never with a trown on the 
smooth tair brow or bitter words on the lips. 

Yet she had known trouble in her hte, and 
had been crossed in her dearest wishes by the 
old man to whom she devoted her life. He 
told me ali about it one evening, when, Mag- 
dalen having gone to the opera with a triend, 
1 was playing piquet with him in her stead. 

The talk had turned upon her. | don’t 
think the tea was strong enough, and he began 
to grumble at her absence. 1 thought of the 
various sorts of tea—cold, smoky, and flavor- 
less—with which my cook was in the habit of 
favoring me, and asked him what he would do 
when she was married, adding, with an absurd 
anxiety for the answer which even struck my- 
self, that 1 supposed he did not expect to keep 
her long with him. He looked up from his 
cards, trowning. 

‘‘What do you mean, Doctor? You don’t 
think— but, pshaw! She sees no one here 
who would take her fancy; and the old affair 
was over long ago. 1 don't believe she even 
remembers it now. Come, you doctors have 
a way of looking into people’s feelings through 
their faces. Don’t you think she looks as weil 
and happy as any girl you know ?” 

**Quite happy and very well,” I answered 
decidedly, and ne smiled. My words evident- 
ly pleased him. 

‘Ha! solsay. Iam glad you agree with 
me, for it’s all owing to me. She wouldn't 
have looked well or happy if she had married 
some ne’er-do-well who would have brought 
ber to beggary, and run away trom her in a 
twelve-month. Eh, what do you think ?” 

**] think such a fate would have killed her. 
Was there ever—any chance of it ?” 

lt was not a fair question, and I hesitated 
before putting it. ‘The old man only laughed, 
however. 

“Chance! It was touch and go. She 
wasn’t twenty-one, when a fellow, a younger 
son with a heap of debt at his back, and not a 
farthing to bless himself with, fell in love with 
her, and succeeded in entrapping her into a 
promise. 1 was away at the time; and, un- 
fortunately, her letter enclosing one from him 
missed me; and she interpreted something in 
the next I wrote her into consent; and posi- 
tively considered herself engaged to the scamp. 
Egad! 1 promise you the engagement didn’t 
last long after [ returned! She was uuder 
age, so that 1 could have claimed her obedi- 
ence, anyhow; but my Magdalen’s a good 
girl, and I had been tather and mother both 
to her since my poor wife’s death. She didn’t 
need to be forced into her duty; and, as to 
the young adventurer, I warrant you I didn’t 
waste soft words on him when I showed him to 
the door. He begged hard for a last inter- 
view, but I said: ‘No, you’ve made my child 
up y enough as it is. I won't have you 
make fh more so;’ and I didn’t.” 

‘Then that was the end of it? They never 
met again ?” 

“Never. I took her away next day; and, 
though he wrote to her on the following one, 
I thought it was one of those cases where a 
father has a right to exercise his discretion. 
The letter is there now,” nodding his head to 
a tall escritoire in the corner of the room. 
“I’m an honorable man, and I never even 
opened it. I daresay it’s full of ranting and 
love-sick vows; but they'll do no harm there, 
and as for Magdalen—look at her!’ 


Yes, she was very calm and fair to look at. 
Yet, with the glad feeling that it was so, and 
that the girlish love of six years back was, as 
the old man said, a dream scarcely remem- 
bered, I could not repress a shudder at the 
pitiless way in which it had been stamped out, 
and an emotion of pity for the poor boy, who 
for a few days had thought to possess a trea- 
sure, which, in that mument I knew it would 
have been death to me to lose. And she? 
Up in my mind rose a vision of her as I had 
first seen her—trail and white, with drooping 
head and languid step. Surely, she too must 
have suffered ; but, at least, it was over now, 
and, doubtless, it was for her happiness. 

rom my heart—a heart still aching from the 
discovery of how precious she was to me—I 
hoped that it might be so. Mr. Robarts took 
up his cards again with a serene air. 

“I hardly think Magdalen will marry,” he 
said cheertully. *‘She is difficult, very diffi- 
cult to , and, as you see, she loves me, 
and is quite happy in her home. Perhaps, 
when I am gone indeed ;—but it is your lead, 
I think?” and he returned to the game with 
renewed interest. 

‘A man habituated to selfishness,” I said to 
myself; but I had no right to pursue the sub- 
ject, and there it might have rested forever if 
an incident had not ed it. I had prom- 
ised to lend Magdalen a book she wanted, and 
on the evening following this I went across 
the street to give it her, and, hearing she was 
in the dining-room, passed in there unan- 
nounced. next moment, however, I was 
sorry that I had done so, for, to my great sur- 
prise and distress, I found her crying. . 

Of course she started up at my entrance, 
brushing the tears from her eyes, and I don’t 
know which of us felt mostembarrassment. | 
fear I showed mine and the concern I felt very 
visibly ; tor she recovered herself almost at 
once, and there was something so sweet and 
gracious in the way in which she received my 
bungling apology, seeming to put her own an- 

completely out of sight in the effort 
to set me at ease, that I was surprised when, 
just as I was leaving, she stopped me by say- 
ing with more girlish agitation than I had ever 
seen in her, and yet with a frank dignity which 
always seemed a part of her nature: 

«Dr. Elliot, you were surprised to find me 
crying just now ; but | am not in any trouble. 
You look so sorry that 1 must tell you so.” 

I suppose I did not look satisfied; for she 
tried to smile and came nearer, leaning her 
clasped hands on the table. ; 

“You were speaking last night to papa 
about my marrying. He was not so well this 
morning, and—and the idea fretted him. 
Pray do not do so again, ever. I do not 
mean to . He wants me. He could 
not do without me; and he is right in what he 
I am quite happy, perfectly happy, 
i um— i than I 
could be with any one or anywhere else!” 

“You are young to say that, my dear,” I 
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BITE sts pale let; dn old man com- 
to her; and the tears in her eyes made 
me feel more tenderly to her. 

“I am not too young to know what is right 
and good for me,” she answered. ig Sapa 
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me. Your father has a good daughter. | 
hope heaven will bless ber.” 

4 hardly thought she heard me, for her 
eyes were still xed on the sky in that tar- 
away gaze; Only, alter a moment, & grave, 
sweet smile came into them, and she heid out 
her hand to me, saying: 

*“Tbank you, Doctor; 1 do trust you al- 
ready. indeed, 1 think you are one of the 
best triends | have.” Ana then she added, 
with a littie laugh, as it trying to shake off the 
least remains of her sadness: ‘it seems 
strange that we should have grown to know 
each other so well alter only six months’ ac- 
quaintance, when tor five years we have been 
livang with only this narrow street between us, 
and never even dreaming of each other's exis- 
tence. Why, the one tng | know of your 
house was that it bad @ brass plate on the 
door, and I don’t once recollect taking the 
trouble to look across, or to ask whether it 
belonged to a doctor or @ dancing mistress, 
until the day papa had that fit.” 

Not once! And all those five years her 
house had been the one home-spot in my toil- 
some lite! Yet, after all, it was only natural. 
W hat was there on my side of the way? An 
ugly middle-aged mau and a dingy house. it 
was she who made her side what it was to me. 
For the rest, 1 was content enough at learn- 
ing trom her own lips that she was as happy 
as she looked, and would not change her ioc 
for that which had once been offered her, if 
she had had the opportunity. 

‘Poor lad! but 1 daresay he, too, has 
consoled himself,” I said to myself as 1 went 
away. 

(-_— 


CHAPTER Ii 


It was,early Spring. ‘here was a soft 
balmy teeling in the air. ‘The bare branches 
of the almond-trees were dotted over with tiny 
rose-colored buds, a few brave primroses 
were thrusting up their pale yellow blossoms 
out of the dark brown mould. Women were 
crying ‘*Hyacinths !” in the street, and tempt- 
ing passers-by with baskets heaped with their 
tall odorous clumps of white and pink and 
creamy bells. ‘here were birds twittering in 
the square, and a stir of new lite and treshness 
all through the world ; but Mr. Robarts was not 
so well, He had been confined to the house 
for several days; and I went over to sit with 
him one afternoon, so that Magdalen, might 
get out for a little fresh air. 

**You won't leave him I come back,” 
she said, lingering even after her bonnet was 
on. ‘*Promise me, Doctor. He is so diso- 
bedient to orders that he is not to be trusted 
by himself; but it you—” 

**Yes,” 1 said, **1 willstay; don’t be afraid. 
I can promise you that or anything else that 
you ask.” The exceeding loveliness of her 
face had struck me even more that day than 
usual. I could not take my eyes off it till she 
was gone; and then, as | turned back to her 
father, 1 met his fixed on me. ‘They were keen 
gray eyes; and in their hard scrutiny | read 
that which told me without any words that 
something in my face or tone had betrayed 
me, and that my secret was no longer my own. 
Well, I had naught to be ashamed of and 
after the moment’s shock | was man enough to 
meet his gaze fully and calmly. He was silent 
tor a little; and then said: 

‘‘L have just found out something. Do you 
know what it is, Dr. Elliott ?” 

‘**1 think so. Isn't it that there are more 
fools in the world than you were aware of a 
few moments back? ou haye discovered 
that 1 care tor your daughter. 1 have known 
it myself for some time back; but what does 
it matter? I hoped no one would ever guess 
it; and, after all, it not my fault.” 

To my unutterable surprise he put out his 
hand to me, smiling. 

‘‘What is not your fault? To tell you the 
truth, | have once or twice before suspected 
your feelings for Magdalen; and | am glad 
you have owned it. You call it a folly, though. 
in what way ?” 

‘* Only that it is afolly for any man to stake 
his whole heart on something he has no hopes 
of winning.” 

‘“‘Hem! You are modest; or — may I ask 
if Magdalen has already convinced you of the 
hopelessness of your affection ?” 

**I have never so much as hinted at its exist- 
ence to her. I should have thought you knew 
me well enough for that, Mr. Kobarts. In- 
deed, I fancied that you—” 

**Wouldn’t have heard of it? Well, to be 
frank with you, when the idea first flashed 
across my mind, it startled me; but 1 have 
thought over it since then; and | don’t mind 
telling you that, if 1 were to give my child to 
any man, 1 would rather it were you than 
another.” 

I was struck dumb with astonishment. He 
smiled again and went on: 

**It is simply this—I know you. You are an 
honorable and kind-hearted man. I believe 
you are in a position to keep her in the style 
she has been accustomed to; and also that, if 
she were your wife, you would be good and 
faithful to her. Am | right or not ?” 

1 rose and answered— Well, well, what 
do the word matter now? But I must have 
made my meaning plain at any rate; for he 
pressed my hand kindly. 

‘There! you area good fellow, Doctor, and 
[ believe you. There is one stipulation, how- 
ever, which I must make. Will you agree to 
itd 

**You have been so wonderfully generous to 
me, Mr. Robarts, that it would be hard if I 
did not agree to anything you asked.” 

‘*Don’t take my child trom me, then. I have 
a fancy I am not here for very long; but 1 
— not live without her. You will promise 
me ah] 

I knew she would not have left him; but I 
promised notwithstanding. 

**Thank you; and—don’t say anything to 
her yetawhile. Ido not believe that she cares 
for you at present, or guesses at your caring 
for her, or { would not ask it; but overhasti- 
ness might only upset her peace and damage 
your own cause. Leave me alone for awhile.” 

I assented; and meanwhile I will tell you 
what I did. I set to work to beautify and re- 
furnish my ugly old house from garret to cel- 
lar; and got together pictures, and old china, 
and quaint brasses, and cunningly persuaded 
Magdalen—old Robarts laughing in his sleeve 
at us all the while—that I had little taste and 
less time of my own for such things; and so 
won her to lend me hers in the choice of nearly 
all | purchased ; being wishful that they should 
be all according to her own taste, so that the 
home, to which one day I hoped to bring my 
darling, should not repel her by its unlikeness 
to that she left. I remember her saying to me 
one day that she should quite look on it as her 
house when it was finished ; and I hardly know 
whether the words gave me more pain or pleas- 
ure. Would she have said it if there had been 
any feeling in her heart akin to that in mine 
for her? And yet she took such a frank and 
eager interest in it all; and was so warmly 
cordial and trustful with me! I knew at 
least that she liked me, and how often is not 
liking only love’s prelude ?_ 1 had much secret 
doubt and fear and anxiety about that time ; 
but I look back on it now, and know that I 
was very happy in it all the same. 

The end came sooner than any of us expected. 
Mr. Robarts was taken suddenly worse one 
evening in early May. A succesison of faint- 
ing fits followed ; and, though he rallied from 
them, it was only to pain too keen for his ex- 
hausted frame to bear. Before midday on the 
morrow he was dead; and Magdalen knelt 
weeping by the bed, where a few moments 
back he had tried to clasp our two hands in 
his dying fingers, and had whispered in hoarse, 
eneping tones : 

**Take care of her, Elliott. I trust her to 
you. Magdalen, remember, I—leave—you— 
to his care.” 

’ Sn} sor hg waa than Pagal we 

0 to give ,»m r darling, in 
the firet hier of her -deso do; but ae ei 
save an utterly self-engrossed coward would 
have spoken to her of love or marriage at 
such a time; and it was enough that she did 
not repel the affectionate authority which, for 
her own good, I felt bound to use to her; and 
submitted to be ruled and tended by me wita 
a meek, child-like passivity which made her 
more than ever dear and precious to me. 

‘+I will wait a week,” I said to myself. ‘‘One 
week more, and then, after the funeral, I will 
speak to her. I do not think she willsend me 
away,” and I did not. There was somethi 
in the look of her eyes when she thanked me, 
inthe clinging touch of her fingers when they 
rested in mine, which, through all sense of my 
unworthiness, made me hope at last. 

Mr. had few relations, and no 
near or trusted ones. He had left a written 
request that I would take charge of his papers, 
burn all that were not of importance, and ar- 
range the funeral and legal matters. It would 
spare Magdalen somewhat; and she was to 
write to an elderly cousin in Scotland, who 
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would have pained Magdalen sadly; and in 
course of time came to one, set aside 1D an old 
pocket-book by itsell, and without an envelope. 
4 had through it and had seen the sig- 
nature betore | realized that it was not written 
to Mr. Kobarts at all, but to his daughter, trom 
one Guy Latham—the letter written by May- 
daien’s iover, which had never been sutiered to 
re.ch her. 1 don’t know much about love- 
letters, and 1 suppose this was not ditterent to 
the generality ; yet 1 telt that 1 would rather 
die tuan that she should see this, the 

appeal of a young man desperately an love, 
aud turious at the cruelty which had 

him trom his object. **1 know you love me,” 
he wrote, ‘Se true to me and neither ume nor 
absence shall shake my fidelity. Your father 
has bebaved like a brute and a tyrant to us; 
but only wait for me, my angel, till 1 can make 
a home for you, and we spall be happy im 
spite of um,” and 1 readmg it, wonuered 
whether, it she had seen it, she would have 
granted the prayer and gone on waiting for 
him tillthen. 1t was a question which was v 
terrible to me, and | shut the cabinet, and sat 
down to ponder over the letter. ‘The doubt 
was what 1 should do about it even now. 

Her tather had kept it from her, and had 
never intended it to reach her eyes. It had 
been written six years ago, when she was only 
a young girl. ‘Lhe young man had never been 
seen or heard of since. Lhe probability was 
that he had long since forgotten her, and she— 
well, she had wept tor hun, and bad dried her 
tears and grown happy again as she had been 
betore he crossed her path. What earthly end 
could showing her this letter serve now, save 
to upset her peace of mind, add a cruel tinge 
of bitterness to her grief for her father, and 
perhaps star up some morbid scruples as to her 
right to accept the new love which was waiting 
to be offered td her? 1 thought of it all night 
and ali the next day, and in ali ways and lights, 
but this was the result to which 1 invariably 
came; and in the end | resolved to abide by 
it. 1 did not destroy the letter, however; 
something within me made me averse to doing 
so; and 1 locked it up again with other papers 
which were to remain in my keeping. 

The funeral was on the following day. 
Magdalen would go, though I tried to persuade 
her to the contrary, for it was a ¢old raw day, 
and | was atraid ior her health; but, though 
pale as death, she was very calm and even at 
the grave-side made no moan or crying; but 
stood there, with locked hands, and head a 
little bent, a tall, slender figure, all black from 
head to foot, cut out against the faint red color 
of an afternoon sky—a figure so solitary and 
pathetic in its voiceless bereavement, that it 
comes back to me even now with the longing 
1 bad then to take her in my arms, and so 
show her that love had not lett her alone in 
the world atter all. 

‘*But to-morrow,” I said to myself, as I put 
her and cousin Jane, who had arrived in time 
for the ceremony, into the carriage. ‘‘Only 
till to-morrow! We shall both know then.” 
Was it some mocking fiend which whispered 
to me that if she cared for me she wouldnever 
have kept her face so steadily averted from 
mine; aud answered me so briefly and coldly 
as 1 fancied she had done all that aay—the day 
which saw the completion of the last services 
1 could do tor her? But what did it matter ? 
I would have served her all my life long, even 
if L had konwn 1 could never have so much re- 
ward as a smile from her. Young men, when 
they make love, do it as they run and leap, for 
the prize they hope to win. With men of my 
age it is different. When we love a woman, 
it 18 not what we can get trom her, but what 
we can do for her, that we think about. 

1 went to see her the following day. She 
was in the dining-room, the servant said, and 
alone; and there | found her. I had gone in 
unannounced, and | must have startled her, 
for a deep crimson spot came into her cheek 
as she rose to greet me, and | felt her hand 
tremble in mine. It had never done so betore. 

**] did not expect you,” she said a little for- 
mally. ‘‘it is kind of you to come, when | 
have been taking up so much of your time of 
late. Cousin Jane has only just gone up 
stairs. 1 will ring for her,” and she was 
reaching out her hand to the bell when | 
stopped her. 

‘Do not ring just yet,” Isaid. ‘I have 
something I want to say to you first. Do you 
mind? it is not a good time, perhaps, but | 
will not keep you long, and | have waited = 
My voice was husky, and I broke off. I did 
not tell her how long | had waited. Her 
sweet, soft eyes met mine with a questioning 
glance. Somehow she must have guessed that 
it was no trifle that | had come about, for her 
face had grown very white again; yet even 
then the trouble and yearning which I could 
not keep out of mime touched her. She 
answered very gently : 

‘*You may keep measlong asyoulike. Do 
you think | have forgotten what you were to 
papa, and that helett meto your care? What 
18 it you want to say to me? ” 

She was still looking up at me. The late 
coldness which had so distressed me had quite 
gone from her manner. It was grave and full 
of trust. I had got my opportunity at last, 
and how didI useit? Why, | let go her hand, 
turned away from her sweet eyes, and crossing 
the room, unlocked the oak cabinet in the cor- 
ner, and took out Guy Latham’s letter. I had 
decided that it ought never to be shown her. 
My mind was quite clear on the subject. My 
reason and my conscience were alike convinced, 
and, Well, well, 1 dare say | ama blunder- 
ing, inconsistent fellow ; but Icouldn’t help it. 
I could not take advantage of an absent man 
when it came to the point, no, not even if 1 
were to win Magdalen by so doing; and so | 

just put the letter in her hand and said : 

‘‘| have something to show you first. 1 found 
this among your father’s papers. It was 
written over six years ago; but he thought it 
better not to give it you then. You will not 
blame him even it he was wrong ; for he meant 
it for your good. Do you know the handwrit- 





ing P 

For the moment—one glad moment—I 
hardly thought she did; for she looked up at 
me, and then at the paper with a puzzled, 
wondering glance. Then I, looking on with 
what a sore-wrung heart no man can know, 
saw the blood suddenly rush up into her face, 
dyeing throat and cheeks and brow with one 
vivid crimson glow. Her lips parted with a 
quick shivering gasp, her great eyes dilated 
with a look half fierce, half tender and yearn- 
ing ; and then a cloud came over them, ‘‘there 
came a mist anda driving rain.” and down 
came the tears in a blinding torrent, bowing 
the fair head, and shaking the slender figure, 
and blotting all the faded words with their 
passionate drops, as she hid her face above 
them, murmuring the name which I had read 
at the bottom of the letter ; but which none had 
heard cross her lips for many a weary year. 

“Guy! My Guy! Oh! why did I never 
see it!” 

I said nothing. What could I say—aye, or 
do either, in such acase? When wife and 
home, and all that this world holds for a man 
has just been swept away by a mountain ava- 
lanche, it is not words that you expect from 
him. He may know that in that one moment 
his heart has broken; but what of that? 
Hearts break every day ; and mine—even then 
the worst ache in it was to see her grief and be 
so impotent to heal it. Yes, that was the 
worst of it ; that passion of sorrow told me that 
my hope was vain; I should never now have 
the right to comfort and protect her as I had 
prayed I might, and I turned my face away 
and crushed my hands together with a stifled 
groan for the vanishing of my foolish dream. 

It was she who recalled me. Far more 
quickly than I had thought for she checked 
her grief, brushing the tears from her eyes with 
the air of one long used to repression, and 
touched me half timidly on the arm, as 
she feared I was displeased with her. 

*‘I am so sorry,” she said gently. ‘‘Dr. 
Elliott, I do not know what you are thinking 
of me; but it was the sudden shock ; and it is 
so long since——” Her voice broke, and her 
eyes wandered to the letter which her other 
hand held pressed gently against her bosom. 
“I loved him,” she said, looking up at me 

in with a sweet simplicity that was above 
dl disguise, ‘and we were Ido not 
blame my dear father, and it is all over now. 
I ought not to have given way so, and before 
you. What was it you wanted to say tome?” 

Wanted! Ah, but the want was past now. 
I too could have said: ‘‘It is all over,” but 
looking at the gentle courage in her pale face, 
I = not en be brave myself. - cae 

“Nothing of any i * answ: ; 
taking her rrr rey casey mine. It was to be for 
the last time, though sbe did not know it. ‘‘I 
had meant to ask you something ; but it does 
not matter, and you have answered it, not 
knowing, already. Let me speak of this letter 
instead. You will know that I did not mean 
to grieve you when I showedittoyou. What 
T want is to see you happy, my child. Only 
be frank with me ; and do not forget that you 
are in mycare. I willnotfail you. You love 
this—this young man. Do you know if he is 
true to you; or where we can find him ?” 

The red fire-light was on her face, but I saw 
it whiten through all the ruddy glow; and felt 
her hands tremble. Yet her pathetic eyes 
never wavered in their straightforward glance. 
she said. ‘Dr. 


. Inever knew how 
ou cannot help me in 


way you think. Frm Sapte 
| Gay to fod but his grave. He died five years 
So, fate aa ee ate 


be true and wait until he had got on, and won 

*» consent. And papa was not unjust, 
WVoctor; be would have yiven it if Piease 
do not wind my crying ; but 1 can’t talk about 
that tune. 1 don’t tuunk my poor Guy could 
work or keep to anything toriong, anal dare 
say be had many tempiauons; but oh! even 
when 1 beard w 1 kuew God bad never been 
so mercitul as when he took him away. Poor 
Guy 16 sale now. it is better so, far.” 

‘Lhere was a dead silence ntheroom. On- 
ly the ashes fell with a sot: rusumg sound into 
toe hearth, and the flames leaped up and threw 
a warm glare over the duu green walls, the 
slender figure in its black robes, and tender, 
wistiul face. A littie smali rain was pattering 
against the window-pane ; and in the corner vl 
the room @ great basket of hyacinths gave out 
& sweet, faimt tragrance. Maydalen remem- 
bered bersell with a start, and our eyes met. 

“*h bave pained you,” she said sorrowlully. 
“Dr. Eiliott, Lamsosorry. Forgiveme. in- 
deed, 1 never meant to do so. 1 whoowe you 
so much, and would give so much to be able 
to repay you, even in the least, for all you 
have doue for me.” 

*‘My dear,” 1 answered, lifting her pretty, 
clinging fingers to my lips, ‘iove dues not 
want repaying. liove you, Magdalen. Did 
not your fatmer tell you? ‘There is only one 
thing you can do tor me ; but 1 wonld not have 
it, tuongh it has been the one hope of my Lile 
all these years | have known you, except you 
can give it me freely—ot your own will, my 
love.” 

Aud then I stopped for an answer. What 
it was 1 will not teu you. Only, if you think 
it wrong that she, so fair and beautitul, should 
bave given heréeif to a dull, middle-aged man 
hike me, 1 cannot say anything. She will 
tell you if she has ever repented it—she, my 
wile, and the mother ot my children, sitting 
with her hand in mine while J say this. 

And the house across the street bas had 
other tenants tor more than ten years now. 


Lailies’ Portfolio, 











From Scribner’s for July. 
THE MODERN COUKRS# OF TRUE LOVE. 





BY WALTER CAREY. 


They met amid the ball-room’s glare, 
And only this had either noted, 
That he was dark and she was fair, 
When breathiess in the waitz they floated. 
But in that instant Cupid tung 
A chain that bound their hearts together; 
She thought that Hybla tipped his tongue 
Although he only praisca the weather. 


To him her spirit seemed divine, 
Though still she taiked but commonplaces ; 
Her accents breathed the tunerul Nine, 
Her tace and ligure aii the Graces. 
His coat her criuuc eye approved; 
He owned periecuion iu ler bodice ; 
And if to ber a gud he moved, 
‘To him no less she swam a goddess. 


So when they danced it seem to each 

Their bliss had brimmed its fullest measure; 
And when they sat in tender speech, 

Lite Leid for them uo equal picasure. 
So sitting pleased and beut to please, 

Or whirling through the gaiop’s mazes, 
Uncousciously by swift degrees 

‘They siipped through all of love’s sweet phases. 


He brought her bouillon on the stair, 
He brought her saudwiches and salad, 
With here # hint of deep despair, 
Aud here a suatch of wotui ballad— 
With pensive pauses, shifis abrupt, 
And speaking gaps of conversation, 
And 80 by turns Luey sighed and supped, 
And slid from ices to Hirtation. 


He squeezed her hand, she blushed and sighed; 
Her lips said “bie!” but not her glances; 
He told of lovers that had died, 
Of cruel maids in old romances ; 
He clasped her waist, he stole a kiss; 
Her eyes still tvilea her lips’ **How dare he!” 
They dropped cold *‘Mr.,” formal “Miss,” 
And he was Frank and sle was Mary. 


Fifteen delicious minutes passed ; 
Love's star had reached its culmination. 
Twin souls they knew themseives at last, 
Born tor each other trom creation. 
He swore, ere half an hour went by, 
She was his bosom’s only idol: 
As wuch she vowed; with rapturous eye, 
The giad youth urged an early bridai. 


Ah, sweet, coy maiden shame! No more 
iban this the modest Muse discovers— 
They parted at her carriage door 
Earth's foudest pair of pugtted lovers ; 
With kisses, tears, und vows Lo meet 
They parted—aud Love's liium /fuit; 
Next day she cut him on the street, 
And he the talse one, never knew it! 





PICKLING AND PRESERVING VEGE- 
TABLES. 


Although pickles can be bought at prices 
which hardly justify their being made at home, 
it is, nevertheless, strongly advised that ali 
housekeepers who have the time prepare their 
own. By doing this you can avoid injurious 
spices, poisoned vinegar, and sometimes death. 
Lhe pretty green cucumbers exposed for sale 
are exceedingly attractive and always seem to 
taste better than any others, but unless you 
have some way of knowing them to be tree 
from injurious substances, it is better to give 
them a wide berth. 

Rules for pickling are very simple and 
easily followed, and if proper care be taken 
atter the washing is over, even the novice may 
always have on hand very toothsome pickles. 
Do not use metal in any shape when pickling, 
—if you wish to boil vinegar put it in a stone 
jar on the stove and use wooden spoons and 
forks, or silver. ‘The vinegar is often the all- 
essential feature, and unless it be good your 
work is in vain. Cider vinegar is superior to 
other kinds, but be sure it is cider vinegar,— 
not a trashy compound of vitriol and acid sold 
as cider or wine vinegar. Keep your pickles 
in stone jars, never handle them with your fin- 
gers, but use a wooden spoon, and keep them 
well covered with vinegar and a bladder, or 
close cover of some kind. Its not neccessary 
to use a brass kettle to make pickles green,— 
indeed it should be considered criminal to boil 
them in one, and all who care for health and 
life will never associate brass with pickles. 


CucumBER Pickies.—The small long kind 
are best for pickles and those but half-grown 
are nicer than the full-grown. Let them be 
freshly gathered, pull off the blossom, but do 
not rubthem. Pour over them a strong brine 
boiling hot, cover closely, and let them stand 
all night. In the morning drain on a sieve, 
and dry them in a cloth. To each quart of 
best cider vinegar put one-half ounce of whole 
black pepper, the same of ginger and allspice, 
and one ounce of mustard seed,—add onions 
if agreeable. When this pickled vinegar boils 
up, throw in the cucumbers, and make them 
boil as quickly as possible for three or four 
minutes—no longer. Put them in a jar with 
the boiling vinegar and cover closely. Made 
in this way your pickles will be tender, crisp 
and green. If the color is not quite clear 
énough, boil the vinegar over the next day, 
then pour it over the cucumbers and cover 
pertectly tight. 


ANOTHER. — One hundred small cucumbers 
fresh from the vines, wash and wipe dry and 
put them in a large stone jar with a pint of 
salt and a piece of alum the size of a nutmeg ; 
completely cover with boiling water; cover 
closely and let them stand twenty-four hours. 
Take them out, wipe dry, put them into a 
clean dry jar, and sprinkle over each layer of 
cucumbers the following spices :—One table- 
spoonful of mustard seed, the same of whole 
allspice, one root of horse-radish grated or cut 
in thin strips, a few small red peppers and 
sufficient strong boiling hot vinegar to fill the 
jars, which must be only two-thirds filled with 
cucumbers. When cold, cover closely and 
they will keep for years. 

Picktep Rep Caspace.—The purple red 
cabbage is the finest. Slice them into a sieve 
and salt each layer, remembering that too 
much salt will spoil the color. Drain for three 
days; dry it, add some sliced beet-root and 
5" ina jar. Pour boiling vinegar over it. 

» bruised ginger, whole pepper, horse- 
radish and cloves, boiled with pm vinegar will 
make a great improvement. Tie bladders over 
the jars. In afew days open and see if the 
vinegar has shrunk away, if so fill up with cold 
vinegar. Some recommend that the vin 
be boiled but allowed to cool before pourin 
over the cab A little bruised cpchioasl 
makes this pickle a beautiful color and is harm- 
less. If kept very long, pickled cabbage gets 
soft, but is very nice especially if eaten soon 
after itis made. Another method of making 
this pickle is to quarter the cabbage, remove 
all stalks, then slice thin, and, after treat- 
ing as the above, add vinegar cold with one 
ounce of whole black pepper, one-half ounce 
of ginger bruised and a little cayenne pepper 
to every quart of vinegar. 

SHaker’s Prcxtes TO Keer Ten Years. 
—Half-grown cucumbers fresh gathered ; wash 
clean and pack in jars. Make a pickle of salt 
and water that will bear an egg, put in a piece 
ot alum size ofan nutmeg toa gallon of brine ; 
boil and skim it, and pour hot over the cucum- 
bers; let it stand cool, then pour off. 
Boil enough vinegar to cover your pickles, 
spice it to taste, pour it over hot, first adding 
a small piece of alum. In two days they are 
ly to eat. 


InpIaN ManGors.—Take small, smooth- 
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gather them into a jar of vinegar, and put a 
*poonful of salt in after the jar is filled or 
soak them taree days in salt aud water, chang- 
ag the brine once during that time ; then pour 

the brine, wash dry and put them in jars, 
and fill up with bowmg hot vinegar; cover 
tightly, and set in a cool place. 

Bett Perrers make very fine mangoes, 
stutled just as you would musk-melons, omit- 
lung pepper and substituting celery seed. 

Onion PickiEes.—Ingredients tor pickling 
Onions :—'Lo each quart of vinegar, wwo tea- 
spoonfuls of whole black pepper aud the same 
ot allspice. Mode :—Gather the onions when 
quite ary and ripe, and with the fingers take ott 
the thin outside skin. With a silver knite 
(steel discolors them) remove one more skin, 
when the onion will iook clear. Have ready 
some very dry bottles with wide mouths, or 
glass jars, and as fast as they are peeled put 
them in. Pour over cold vinegar to cover 
them, with pepper and allspice in the above 
proportions. ‘ise down with bladders, and in 
a fortnight they will be ready for use. This 
18 & most simpie recipe and very delicious, the 
Onions being very mice and crisp. If kept 
longer than six or eight months, pickled 
onions are liable to become soft.—Am. arm 
Journal. 





Morus 1N Carpets.—The carpet moth 
makes his tavorite home about the bindings 
and corners of the carpet. If this is an m- 
grain or three-ply fabric successful war may 
be waged on him by wringing a cloth out of 
hot water, laying it over the bindings and 
edges, and ironing with as hot an iron as can 
be used without scorching. ‘his will destroy 
both the moths and their eggs, and after a tew 
such visitations they disappear. But this 
steaming and ironing process is not effectual 
with Wiltons, Moquettes, or any heavy car- 
petings. The heat cannot thoroughly pene- 
trate them, and ironing injures the pile of the 
velvet. Still, it is best to draw the tacks oc- 
casionally, and lay the edge of the carpet 
over—one side only, or a part of a side, ata 
time—and steam and iron it on the wrong 
side. ‘Then, beside this, the floor should be 
wiped as far under as the arm will reach with 
a cloth wrung out of strong and hot Cayenne 
tea; and before re-nai , the binding and 
edge of the carpet should also be wiped with 
it, rubbing them hard. Some have recom- 
mended sprinkling salt around the sides of the 
room before nailing down the carpet, but we 
should think this objectionable, as the salt ab- 
sorbs moisture from the air and may thus 
cause too much dampness. 





To Transptant MiGNnonerre. — Those 
who have tried to transplant mignonette have 
found to their satisfaction it is no easy thing 
to do, especially when the plants have grown 
two or three inches high. My practice is to 
fill small flower pots, such as florists call 
thumbs (they are two and a half inches across 
the top), with good soil, press it firmly, so 
that it will not crumble when turned out, 
make it even on top, then put the pots in the 
ground up to the rim; if properly done they 
will look like honey comb. Sow the seed 
broadcast over the pots, cover the same way 
with fine soil—not more than one-eighth of an 
inch deep—then water lightly ; shade when the 
sun is out with muslin or paper until the plants 
begin to come up. When they are one or two 
inches high plant them in the open ground. 
If there are too many plants in the pot thin 
them out; water every evening if the weather 
is dry ; by so doing you can have the rows full 
and the plants one or two weeks earlier. 





To Keep Fours 1 Summer.—Furs or 
woolens may be kept safely from moths during 
the Summer by brushing thoroughly, so as to 
eradicate all the moth-eggs; then wrap them 
up in newspaper 80 that every part is covered 
entirely. This is unfailing if the clothes or 
furs be well brushed beforehand. Some think 
gum camphor put with them is desirable, but 
{ have used only the newspaper, and never 
had any trouble unless the moth were there 
when wrapped up in it. 


General Miscellany. 


A TREE-AGENT TREED. 


The July Scribner contains the conclud- 
ing instalment of Mr. F. R. Stockton’s droll 
**Rudder Grange” sketches, which are to be 
published in book form in the fall. One of 
the incidents of this last sketch is quoted be- 
low. The proprietor of Rudder Grange, re- 
turning from a drive with Euphemia, his wife, 
finds a tramp in one of his trees and a tree- 
agent in another near by, with his savage dog, 





Lord Edward, plying between. The follow- 
ing scene ensues :— 
“This one,” said Pomona, ‘‘is a tree- 


” 





man 

‘I should think so,” said I, as I caught 
sight of a person in gray trowsers standing 
among the branches of a cherry-tree not very 
tar from the kitchen door. The tree was not 
a large one, and the branches were not strong 
enough to allow him to sit down on them, al- 
thovgh they supported him well enough, as he 
stood close to the trunk just out of reach of 
Lord Edward. 

‘‘This is a very unpleasant position, sir,” 
said he, when I reached the tree. ‘‘I simply 
came into your yard, on a matter of business, 
and finding that raging beast attacking a per- 
son in a tree, I had barely time to get up into 
this tree myself, before he dashed at me. 
Luckily I was out of his reach; but I very 
much fear I have lost some of my property.” 

**No, he hasn’t,” said Pomona. ‘‘it was a 
big book he dropped. I — it up and took 
it into the house. It’s full of pictures of pears 
and peaches and flowers. I’ve been lookin’ at 
it. That’s how I knew what he was. And 
there was no call for his gittin up a tree. 
Lord Edward never would have gone after him 
if he hadn’t run as if he had guilt on his soul.” 

‘I suppose, then,” said I, addressing the 
individual in the cherry-tree, ‘‘that you came 
here to sell me some trees.” 

‘Yes, sir,” said he quickly, ‘‘trees, shrubs, 
vines, evergreens,—everything suitable for a 
gentleman’s country villa. can sell you 
something quite remarkable, sir, in the way of 
cherry-trees,—French ones, just imported ; 
bear frnit three times the size of anything that 
could be produced on a tree like this. And 
pears—fruit of the finest flavor and enormous 
size——” 

“Yes,” said Pomona. ‘‘I seen them in the 
book. But they must grow on a ground-vine. 
No tree couldn’t hold such pears as them.” 

Here Euphemia reproved Pomana’s for- 
wardness, and I invited the tree-agent to get 
down out of the tree. 

‘Thank you,” said he; ‘‘but not while that 
dog is loose. If you will kindly chain him up, 
I will get my book, and show you specimens 
of some of the finest small fruit in the world, 
all imported from the finest nurseries of 
Europe—the Red-gold Amber Muscat grape, 
—the——” 

‘‘Oh, please let him down!” said Euphemia, 
her eyes beginning to sparkle. 

I slowly walked toward the tramp-tree, re- 
volving various matters in my mind. We had 
not spent much money on the place during the 
winter, and we now had a small sum which we 
intended to use for the advantage of the farm, 
but had not yet decided what to do with it. 

I told Pomona to run and get me the dog- 
chain, and I stood under the tree, listening, as 
well as I could, to the tree-agent talking to 
Euphemia, and paying no attention to the im- 
passioned entreaties of the tramp in the crotch 
above me. When the chain was brought, I 
hooked one end of*it in Lord Edward's collar, 
and then I took a firm grasp of the other. 
Telling Pomona to bring the tree-agent’s book 
from the house, I called to that individual to 
get down from histree. He promptly obeyed, 
and, taking the book from Pomona, began to 
show the pictures to Euphemia. 

**You had better hurry, sir,” I called out. 
“I can’t hold this dog very long.” And, in- 
deed, Lord Edward had made a run toward 
the agent, which jerked me very forcibly in 
his direction. But a movement by the tramp 
bad quickly brought the dog back to his more 
desired victim. 

“If you will just tie up that dog, sir,” said 
the agent, ‘‘and come this way, 1 would like 
to show you the Meltinagua pear,—dissolves 
in the mouth like snow, sir; trees will bear 
next year.” 

“Oh, come look at the Royal Sparkling 
Ruby !” cried Euphemia. ‘‘It glows in 
the sun like a gem.” 

“Yes,” oat the agent, ‘‘and fills the air 
with fragrance during the whole month of 





“I tell you,” I shouted, ‘‘I cau’t hold this 
dog another minute! The chain is cutting 
the skin off my hands. Run, sir, run! I’m 

ing to let go!” 

“Run! run!” cried Pomona. ‘‘Fly for 
7The 2 " frightened 

t now to be fri and 
shut up be book. —_ 

“If you could only see the plates, sir, I'm 
sure——___” 

_“*Are you ready ?” I cried, as the dog, ex- 
cited by fomena’s wild shouts, made a bolt in 
his direction. 

&*Good-day, if I must———” said the 
core tt be bared to the gate. But there 
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se is nothing, sir,” he said, ‘‘that 
Pesibet eee nn Fi ok asa row of the 
“pitzen berg Sweet-scented balsam fir along 
this fence. I'll sell you three-year-old trees 

**He’s loose!” I shouted, as I dropped the 
chain 


In second t was on the other side 
of the “ = ma img on yom 
toward him; but, stopping , 
back to the - 

SM poceheehd esocbade, ot,” enbl the tron> 











over the fence, ‘‘to have a row: 
those firs here——” 
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«My good sir,” said I, ‘‘there is no row of 
firs there now, and the fence is not very high. 
My dog, as you see, is very much excited, 
and | cannot answer for the consequences if 
he takes it into his head to jump over.” 

The tree-agent turned and walked slowly 
away. 








From The Spectator. 
THE FLOWER OF THE FIELD. 





There grew & poppy in a plot of corn, 

And three men went kewego before the heat 

Had drawn from out the field beneath their feet 
The freshness of the dew-drops and the morn. 
Then did the loveliness of that lone flower 

Strike in upon the sense of all the three ; 

And one, a youth, spake in that thoughtful hour, 
And said, “Methinks this poppy well might be 
Some rich dark southern beauty, sieepy-sweet, 

Girt with a bending ring of gracious men.” 

The second, one that was of riper years, 

Made answer,—“Nay, a blood-red banner, torn 

By steel of strife, and blown with winds of war, 
And guarded round by ranks of shining spears.” 
Then spake to them the third, whose head was hoar 
“Death comes to love and war; what aid they then / 
This flower has one speech only unto me, 

That man is as the grass, and all his pride 

Of war, and beauty of love shall suddenly 

Fade like the flowers in the sad autump-tide ; 

The wind sweeps over them, and they are gone!” 
And thereupon those three went silent on, 

And the low sunlight lay uncrossed by shade, 

Until a maiden came, who hummed a song 

For very gladness, as she tripped along, 

The freshness of the morning in her eyes; 

Nor was she moved as they, in anywise, 

To any thought of that which makes afraid, 

But copped and plucked the py from the ground, 
And set it on the whiteness of her dress, 

And so passed on, with added loveliness. 

No hidden inner meaning had she found, 

Nor thought of strife or death to make her sad,— 
The sole sweet beauty was enough for her; 

She took God’s ene. the poppy, and was glad,— 
So was she Nature’s best interpreter. 





Tae Benxrit or Lavcurer.—There is 
not the remotest corner or little inlet of the 
minute blood vessels of the human body that 
does not feel some wavelet from the convul- 
sion occasioned by good hearty laughter. 
The life principle, or the central man, is shak- 
en to the innermost depths, sending new tides 
of life and strength to the surface, thus mate- 
rially tending to insure good health to the per- 
sons who indulge therein. The blood moves 
more rapidly and conveys a different impres- 
sion to all the organs of the body, as it visits 
them on that particular mystic journey when 
the man is laughing, from what it does at 
other times. For this reason every good, 
hearty laugh in which a person indulges 
lengthens his life, conveying, as it does, new 
and distinct stimulus to the vital forces. 
Doubtless the time will come when physicians, 
conceding more importance than they now do 
to the influence of the mind upon the vital 
forces of the body, will make up their pre- 
scriptions more with reference to the mind and 
less to drugs for them; and will, in so doing, 
find the best and most effective method of 
producing the required effect upon the pa- 
tient. 





In THE EGyprT1an PavILion at the Paris 
Exposition a marvellous specimen of the old 
folks at home can be viewed. It is the model 
of a dwelling house in the time of Abraham ; 
it is said to be so real that were Isaac to ever 
visit the Promised Land of the Trocadero, and 
be provided with a franc ticket, he might en- 
ter the house in question and find it just as if 
he had only left. Mariette Bey, the celebrat- 





ed archeologist, has set up this tabernacle 

from finds of ancient architecture. Diamonds | 
and pictures are catalogued as carefully as 
Durham oxen and Dishley rams; so with Ma- 
riette Bey, he has the pedigree of all building 
stones discovered in the land of the Pharaohs, 
and he concludes the Egyptian architecture 
was in its decline in the time ef Father Abra- 
ham. Ina like manner Mariette Bey supplies 
sketches of the agriculture, trade, commerce 
and fine arts of the ancient Egyptian ; nor are 
their pastimes neglected ; bobbing not for eels, 
but for crocodiles and hippopotamuses, was 
a plucky and common amusement, and often 
the linesman was taken, when he failed to take. 
A ‘‘bite” was then a serious matter. Isaak 
Walton makes no allusion to this manly sport. 

— Baltimore American. | 
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